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This is the Mighty Mite 


of Electronics 


Many good things for many people are coming from 


the Bell Telephone Laboratories invention of the 


Transistor —a tiny device that can do many things 


Mor 


be ne? 


ind more the Transistor is 
recognized as one of the great- 
est inventions of recent vears. It is 


trulv the mighty mite of electronics. 


All of the growing uses of the 
l'ransistor stem from its invention at 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, an- 


nounced seven years ago 


his amazing amiplificr was soon 
een destined to open new doors not 
only in telephony but in many other 
It is estimated that 15 million 

ran tors will be 
One of the first uses of the Tran- 
sistor was in the new equipment that 


made this vear 


a vacuum tube can do and more besides! 


enables telephorie users to dial over 
long distances. It is also being used 
in volume control telephones for 
those who have difficulty in hearing 
and in the new rural telephone svs- 
tem that is powered experimentally 
by electricity generated from sunlight 
through the Bell Solar Battery. 


Ihe Bell System, in line with its 
established policy of making all its 
inventions available to others on 
reasonable terms, has licensed some 
60 companies to make and sell ‘Tran 
sistors, and about 700 companics who 
have the right to use these devices in 


Bell Telephone System B&B 


a wide range of electronic equipment. 
These include makers of guided mis- 
siles and other weapons of defense, 
radios, television sets, « omputers, etc 
Royalty-free use of the ‘Transistor 1s 
available to licensed U.S 
turers of hearing aids 


-——--- _ 


The Transistor can amplify cectri 
signals up to a thousand tine “In 
less than half a century,” said 
cle in the Reader's Digest, 
tronic tube has changed the 
The effect of the 


lives mnay be equally potent 
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(did =e Austin n gel fo pr the fee 
pe S May Linginccring? 


1. Perfect controls 


George S. May engineers set up a 
complete plan of functional organi- 
zation for this automobile agency, 
assigning, in detail, responsibility 
and authority. A flexible and feal- 
istic method of profit and expense 
control developed projections that 
came out within 1%. Rigid cantrols 
-on parts sales allowed develop- 
ment of full markup on parts. 


nt 1 reorgonliat 


2. More net profit! 


Management controls developed 
CRA ie Me 
mediate increase in net profit. 
Sales for 1955 were approximately 
$1,100,000 and net profit was 
nearly ten times what it was the 
previous year. May engineering 
eliminated unnecessary frills, show- 
ing the owner of an automobile 
agency how to make more money. 


B. E. Austin, president of Bun Avstin 
Chevrolet Company of Sterling, ilinois, writes, 
"During the first five months of this year... we 
have already taken back, in increased profits, 
more than we paid you in fees.” The George S. 
Mey Company completely reorganized Mr. 
Austin's setup and gave him @ simple, work- 
able set of controls to keep him moving toward 
his objective: more net profit from his business. 
it's no wonder thot Mr. Austin is a pleased and 

: satisfied George S. May Company client! 
ay 


More than 41,000 manufacturers, resellers and service companies have used May engineering since 1925 


Far-sighted, profit-minded heads of busi 
nesses all over the United States and 
Canada have found to their satisfaction 
that the employment of George 5. May 
business engineering service immedi 
ately results in improved operating 





methods, expanded markets, reduced problems. No matter what kind of busi- 
osts, and increased net profits. The ness you are in or what the nature of 
George $. May Company and only the your problem may be, you would do 
George $. May Company, can bring well to consider George 5. May business 
such a@ tremendous accumulation of engineering service. Phone or write any 


business experience to bear on your of our four offices TODAY! 





George S. May Company 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION 
Cable Address: GEOSMA, Chicago 


CHICAGO 6, Engineering Building, Financial 6-3460 | NEW YORK 17, 122 East 42nd Street, OXford 7.3900 
SAN FRANCISCO 2, 291 Geory Street, GArfield 1-5244 , CANADA, 1178 Phillips Place, Montreal, UNiversity 6-9152 
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These men help to make TV advertising more acceptable 


The men are television technicians, doubling in 
brass as an optical expert, a photographer, anc a 
machinist. 

They solved a tough problem that faces all tele- 
vision broadcasters. Thanks to their ingenuity, a 
lot of viewers probably enjoy their TV more, with- 
out knowing why. 

The American TY system is based on advertising 
sponsorship. Programs are sprinkled with a husky 
lot of commercial slides telling the story of products 
from A to Z. 

There's the rub. Slides ought to be just as clear 
and non-glaring and undistorted and easy to look 
at as the program material itself. But artwork for 
reproduction is often all over the lot—some light, 
some dark, some on shiny paper, some on dull. Put 
on the air “as is,” it can be pretty unsatisfactory. We 
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MBERC-CARLSON COMPANY 


CENERAL 


Radio, TV and Hi-Fi Equipment + Telephones and Central Office XY" Dial Equipment + Sound and Public Address Systems - 


wanted something better for the million-odd people 
in the area served by our station, WHAM-TV. 

Enter some typical Stromberg-Carlson ingenuity. 
Three of our boys got to playing around with a 
machinist’s milling vise, a 35mm amateur camera, 
and some polarized lights and fileers. The result is 
the photo-copying device at which the men above 
are looking. It makes up for art deficiencies, and is 
so Constant in exposure that a dozen different oper- 
ators will produce slides of exact quality. It even 
has some tricky handles and wheels which enable 
us tO Create animation with still pictures! 

This solution is typical of Stromberg-Carlson’s 
challenge—"W hat do you mean, it can’t be done?” 
If you have at hand a puzzle in Electronics or Com- 
munications, for any purpose, we'd like to tackle it. 


"There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


OYNAMICSE CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER 3B, M. Y. om 


Electronic Products for Our Armed Forces 
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THE MEMBERSHIP OF A 
DISTINGUISHED CLUB... 






ALBANY, New York 
Dept. of Water and Water Supply 
ALBANY, New York 

Niegera Mohawk Power Corp. (Ges) 
ALEXANDRIA, Virginie 
Alexandria Water Compeny 
“ALLENTOWN, Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Water 
BALTIMORE, Meryland 
Bureau of Water, 
Dept. of Public Works 
BALTIMORE, Maryland 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light end 
Power Co. 
BOSTON, Massachusetts 
Public Works Dept., Weter Division 
BOSTON, Massachusetts 
Boston Consolidated Gos Co 
BOUND BROOK, New Jersey 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co 
BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut 
Bridgeport Gas Light Compeny 
BUFFALO, New York 
Dept. of Public Works, Div. of Weter 
CHARLESTON, South Caroline 
South Caroline Electric & Ges Co 
CHICAGO, Illinois 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Compony 
CHICAGO, iilinois 
Water Works Department 
CINCINNATI, Okie 
Cincinnati Gas & Eleciric Co. 
COLUMBIA, Pennsylvania 
Columbia Water Compony 
DETROIT, Michigan 
Boord of Water Commissioners 
DETROIT, Michigan 
Michigan Conseolidoted Gas Co 
"EVANSVILLE, Indiane 
Southern indiana Ges & Electric Co 
FALL RIVER, Massachusetts 
Fall River Gas Works Company 
FREDERICK, Merylend 
City of Frederick Water Dept 
FREDERICK, Maryland 
Frederick Gas Company, inc 
CITY OF FREDERICKSBURG, Virginie 
Gas Department 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 
Public Service Commission, 
Public Woter Supply 
HARTFORD, Connecticut 
the Hurtford Gas Compeny 
HARTFORD, Connecticut 
Woter Bureau of the Metropolitan 
District 
HUNTSVILLE, Alabame 
Municipal Water Works 
INDIANAPOLIS, Indiene 
Citizens Gas & Coke Usility 
LANCASTER, Pennsylvanie 
Bureau of Water 
LOUISVILLE, Kentucky 
Lovisville Ges & Electric Co 
LYNCHBURG, Virginie 
City of Lynchburg Weter Deporiment 
MADISON, Indians 
Natural Gas Service, Inc 
“MINERSVILLE, Pennsylvania 
The Municipal Authority of the 
Borough of Minersville 
MOBILE, Alabame 
Mebile Gas Service Corp 
MOBILE, Alabeme 
bile Weter Works Compeny 
MONTREAL, Quebec 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 


*New Members in 1955 





C. I. P. CENTURY CLUB NOW HAS 73 MEMBERS! 


"SPRINGFIELD 


MONTREAL, Quebec 
Public Works Dept 
Sewerage Division 

NASHUA, New Hampshire 
Pennichuck Wover Works 

NASHVILLE, Tennessee 
Waterworks Departmen 

NEW BRUNSWICK, Now Jersey 
Public Service Electvic & Gas Co 

NEW HAVEN, Connecticut 
New Haven Gas Company 

NEW ORLEANS, Lovisiane 
New Orleans Publi« Service, inc. (Gas) 

NEWARK, New Jersey 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co 

NEW YORK, New York 
Dept. of Water, Gas & Electricity 

NORRISTOWN, Pennsylvenia 
Philadephia Electric Co., Gas Dept 

PAINESVILLE, Ohio 
City of Painesville, Gas District Dept 


Weater-Works & 


"PEORIA, Illinois 


Central Iilineis Light Compony 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 

Department of Public Works, 

Bureau of Water 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 

Philedephie Gas Works Co 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania 

Bureav of Water, Depertment of 

Public Works 
PLYMOUTH, Massechusetts 

Plymouth Gas Light Compeny 
POTTSVILLE, Pennsylvania 

Pottsville Water Company 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 

Providence Gas Company 
QUEBEC, Ceneda 

Quebec Power Ca., Gos Division 
READING, Pennsylvania 

Bureay of Water 
RICHMOND, Virginia 

Depertment of Public Utilities (Ges) 
RICHMOND, Virginie 

Depertment of Public Utilities (Woter) 
ROCHESTER, New York 

Rochester Gos & Electric Corp 
SACRAMENTO, California 
Division of Water & Sewers 

JOHN, New Brunswick 
Water & Sewerage Department 

LOUIS, Missouri 
Dept. of Public Utilities, Water Div 
SALEM, Massachusetts 

North Shore Gas Company 
IMinois 

Central Illinois Light Company 
SYRACUSE, New York 

Water Division, Dept. of Engineering 
TORONTO, Ontarie 

The Consumer's Gas Co. of Toronto 
TROY, New York 

Department of Public Works 
UTICA, New York 

City of Utica, Board of Water Supply 
WHEELING, West Virginia 

City of Wheeling Water Department 
WILMINGTON, Deleweore 

Wilmington Weter Department 
WINCHESTER, Virginia 

Water Department 
WINSTON-SALEM, North Caroline 

Water Department 
YORK, Pennsylvenia 

York Water Company 
ZANESVILLE, Ohic 
Water Department 
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The Cast Iron Pipe Century Club is 


probably the most unusual club in the 


world, Membership is limited to muni- 
cipal, or privately-owned, water and gas 
supply systems having cast iron mains in 
service for a century or more. Although 
the Club is formally constituted, there are 
no dues, no regular meetings, and no ob- 
ligations other than to inform the Record- 
ing Secretary if and when the qualifying 
water Or gas main is taken out of service, 


or, sold for re-use. 


In spite of the unique requirements for 
membership, the Club roster grows, year 
by 18 in 1947 1955 


Members comprise 38 water and 35 gas 


year, from to 73 in 
utilities, in cities large and small, from the 


Pacific to the Atlantic, from Canada to 
the Gulf 


If your records show a cast iron main 
in service, laid a century or more ago, the 
Club invites you to send for a handsome 
framed Certificate of Honorary Member- 
ship. Address Thomas F. Wolfe, Record- 
ing Secretary, Cast Iron Pipe Century 
Club, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 3, ILL 


WAST TRON PIPE 


SERVES 


FOR 
® 


CENTURIES 





PB PRESIDENT'S Budget Message--details on 
tax outlook--comes in mid-January. 

Economic report--tip on long-range 
business outlook--a little later. 

SongressSional news will center around 
State of the Union Message, Jan. 4, and 
these two. They'll keynote debate for 
months to come. 

Other messages on specific issues 
will follow. 

Lawmakers will put most important bills 
up first, push hard for early action. 
Many issues may get lost in race to wrap 
up work before presidential nominating 
conventions. 

Democrats in Chicago Aug. 13; Repub- 
licans, San Francisco Aug. 20.) 


THEREFORE, look for these developments: 
1. Legislation that is passed will be 
designed for vote appeal. Congressmen 
will be particularly sensitive to con- 
Stituent pressures. 

2. Watch for heated debate, political 
talk, on some issues which may not pro- 
juce law changes. 

5. Look for basic differences between 
parties to be spelled out, stressed in 
floor debate, outside speeches. 

Remember: It's not only presidential 
election--control of Congress is also at 
Stake this year. 

In House, Democrats now have 23l, G.0O.P. 
203, one vacancy. In Senate, 32 seats up 
for election could tip scale either way. 
Democrats have only two vote margin. 


pTO HELP you assess what's ahead, here 
is what economists are saying: 

For total economic activity, year past 
was best yet. Year ahead will be very 
good, too, expected to exceed ‘55. 

But watch for margin of over-all growth 
to be less than ‘55 margin over ‘54. 

Reason: U. S. economy is currently 
operating at nearly full capacity. Past 
year was spent rising from minor ‘54 
slow-up. 

But ‘56 boom is sparked by basic growth 
factors vigorously at work and year may 
Surprise even the optimists. 


P INDUSTRIES look at next 12 months: 
Department stores--sales will rise; 
credit will be stressed as selling tool; 
merchants will talk less, act more, on 

downtown revitalization. 


——" washington letter 






















Automobiles--dealers count on sales 
between 7,500,000 and 8,000,000 cars, 
within 5 per cent of ‘55 sales. 

Retail grocers--emphasis will be on 
new construction, with 10,000 new stores 
Slated to rise before year's end; sales 
increase anticipated; prices steady. 

Radio, TV makers--industry bullish; 
biggest growth areas will be color TV, 
industrial electronics. 

Transportation--truck, rail operators 
optimistic; automation will Spread. 

Agriculture, food--farm mechanization 
will be stepped up; store expansion, 
modernization will continue; packers ex- 
pect meat production to reach record 
27,200,000,000 lbs. 

Construction--as many new homes as 
money Supply permits, possibly as many 
as ‘55; homes will be bigger, better de- 
Signed; public construction going up 10 
per cent to $13,150,000,000. 


PB BUOYANT business conditions are helping 
budget-balancing picture. Larger personal 
and corporate incomes put more funds in 
U. S. Treasury. 
Here's the picture: 
During third quarter '55 Treasury re- 
ceipts were $15,314,000,000--up about 
$200,000,000 from same period year ago. 
U. S. spending was $18,571,000,000-- 
about $11,000,000 below ‘54 period. 
Watch for figures on government receipts 
and spending for fourth quarter--out Soon. 


THUMPING prosperity today does not rest 
on public spending prop. 

Gross national product was $364,500,- 
000,000 in 1953; §$360,500,000,000 in 
1954; average about $386,000,000,000 
plus for 1955. Look for 1956 to top 
$400 ,000,000,000. 

Meanwhile: Total national, state, 
local government purchases of goods and 
services have declined from 1953 peak. 

The figures: 1953 total--$84,500,000,- 
000; 1954 total--$77,000,000,000; 1955 
total--$75,000,000,000. 


OUTLOOK for next year's total govern- 
ment spending: about same as past year. 

Big item in all government spending is 
defense. Bill for this dropped from 
$51,400,000,000 in '53 to $40,000,000,000 
in °S5. 

For year ahead, defense figure is not 
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expected to change much. Other items 
may cost less. So--total U. S. spending 
may decline moderately. 

But expansion of state, local spending 
--up about $2,200,000,000 in '55--will 
continue. 

Cause: bigger payrolls, rising wages, 
public construction needs for schools, 
roads, sewer, water systems, etc. 


LOOKING for ways for your upcoming 
executives to get training and polish? 

You're in tune with the times. More 
and more persons are taking self- 
improvement courses, realizing oppor- 
tunities lie ahead. 

Item: 37,000 took famed Dale Carnegie 
training five years ago. Number's now 
56,000. Most are in business ranks. 

Many employers are paying part of the 
bill, figure it's smart investme nt--good 
executives are hard to get. {One big 
corporation has picked up half the tab 
for training 17,000 of its supervisory 
personnel in past 6 years.) 

Back of this boom is growing awareness 
that courses in public speaking, memory 
training, even dancing and poise develop- 
ment, produce improved personalities, 
enhance individual's worth to company. 


SPOTLIGHT Shines on National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Stephen Bean, newly appointed to five- 
man board, is being watched because 
he'll cast deciding vote on some key is- 
sues. For months board was split two to 
two between Eisenhower and Truman 
appointees. 

House committee is investigating 
charges of communist activity among 
past, present staff members. 

Senate committee is investigating 
board's refusal to apply Taft-Hartley in 
hotel, other local industriés. 

NLRB General Counsel Theophil Kammholz 
has task force at work to find out why 
only 55 per cent of board's decisions 
get full backing from courts. (See page 
80.) 


PHOT RAIN worries Japanese. That's 
caused by Russian H-bomb tests. 

Abnormal vibrations recorded in Japan 
are followed by radioactive air masses-- 
called hot air--moving across islands. 
Scientists, weathermen watch radioac- 
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tive count across Nippon in both air and 
rain water. So far it isn't dangerous. 

UnuSual shocks from Russia's recent, 
greatest H-blast lasted 15 minutes. Hot 
air lasted 5 days. 


EDUCATION measures will have tough 
Sledding in Congress. Federal aid, other 
issues, far from settled. 

This will help you follow news as 
debate unfolds: 

There'll be fierce fight to keep funds 
from states slow to accept Supreme Court 
segregation ruling, also on mevey for 
private schools. 

Federal aid can be earmarked for two 
things: construction costs, operating 
expenses. Latter is most controversial, 
less likely. 

Congress wonders, too, how to distrib- 
ute money. 


TEACHERS’ PAY goes up faster in low- 
income states. 

Study over 15-year period shows average 
pay in 12 highest-income states rose 28 
per cent. 

In 12 lowest-income states, average 
rise was 101 per cent. 

Example: Georgia paid teachers average 
of $715 in school-year 1937-38, now pays 
$2,875. Pay up 302 per cent. 

Massachusetts paid $2,000, now pays 
$4,045. Up 102 per cent. 

School expenditures per pupil show 
Same trend. Highest states, increase 4l 
per cent. Lowest states, up 92 per cent. 


FARMER contributes to farm surplus be- 
cause he can't afford not to. 

Here's simple economics of it: 

Corn allotment for one Indiana farmer 
is 25 acres. That would produce about 
1,400 bushels at $1.60 Support price. 
Gross income: $2,240. 

So he turned down government guarantee, 
planted 120 acres, sold at 90 cents and 
took in $6,048 on his corn. 

Note: Some farmers accept quota, sell 
at parity--then buy what they need on 90 
cent market. 


YOU MAY have to raise pay of your minor 
executives, professional, administrative 
employes--to keep them exempt from legal 
overtime pay after 40 hours a week. 
Labor Department, which sets current 
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minimum executive pay at $55, profes- 
sional, administrative pay at $75, is 
considering higher standards. 

How much? Guess is $25 more. 

New studies by Wage-Hour Division pro- 
vide clues. Of 15,000 companies surveyed: 

No executive or administrative employe 
earns less than $100 in two thirds of 
companies. 

No professional employe earns less than 
$100 in three fourths. 

Note: 2,300,000 white-collar workers 
are now exempt from overtime regulations. 


DON'T JUMP to conclusion that people 
with higher incomes are your freest 
spending customers. Government survey 
Shows opposite is true. 

Age groups 35-44 and 45-54 have high- 
est median incomes--$4,688 and $4,353. 
But people in these groups save more, 
spend less of earnings than those 18-34. 

Reason: Younger people have more needs 
and wants--homes, cars, appliances. They 
are biggest dissavers--Washingtonese for 
one who spends more than his income. 


PB WATCHING every Red move, Washington 
expects East German events are dress re- 
hearsal of Russian attitude to come. 

Incident involving two U. S. congress- 
men (Ostertag of New York, Boland of 
Mass.), held four hours by East Berlin 
police while sightseeing there, hit 
front pages. 

This focused public attention on sig- 
nificant drama unfolding daily in Berlin 
-~less spectacular, no less important. 
See page 76. 


B UNEMPLOYMENT figures don’t shape up a 
good campaign fodder. 

Announced plans of manufacturers make 

ignificant boost in unemployment total 
highly unlikely at least through June. 
That's latest word from Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, which notes that even 
some labor Surplus areas report shortages 

certain types of technically skilled 
workers. 

Jobless now total only 2,100,000. BES 
looks for seasonal adjustment in late 
winter months to add not more than 
1,000,000 to this number. These layoffs 
will include many marginal workers-- 
housewives, youngsters who took jobs 
luring holiday season. 
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MANAGEMENT’S 


washington letter 


CONSUMERS pay overdue bills faster. 

Collectibility index of the American 
Collectors Association (out this month) 
will be about 95--up from 93.6 in Sep- 
tember. November, 1952, calculated as 
100. 

Index slipped as low as 80 early last 
year, has been climbing since June. 


PB RESEARCH investment pays big per 
cent, foretells future production. 

Survey by National Science Foundation 
shows that $4,000,000,000 being spent 
this year for research will come home to 
roost in 25 years as $200,000,000,000 
increase in production. 

Up to $80,000,000,000 worth of today's 
production, says survey author Dr. Ray- 
mond H. Ewell, can be traced to research 
conducted since 1928. 

Outlook: U. S. will be spending 
$6,600,000,000 for research by 1960. 


BRAIL CAR SHORTAGE will ease this year. 

Cars on order November '54: 13,335. 

On order now: 145,000--to cost about 
$1,250,000,000. 

Last of those ordered now will be 
delivered in spring of '57. 

Recent shortage--one of biggest--passed 
peak before Christmas. 

At October's end, average daily short- 
age, all cars: 22,659. 

At November's end: 10,751. 

Current: 1,000--fluctuating. 

Immediate outlook: Shortages will rise 
by late January, February, then taper off. 


PB BRIEFS: Business schools, now training 
about 300,000 students, are expected to 
double that number by 1970.... Nation by 
1963 will require 1,000,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity to meet 
growing energy needs.... Skiing is now 
favorite winter sport of 4,000,000 
Americans, and a $1,000,900,000 indus- 
try.... Nautilus, atomic sub built by 
General Dynamics, has traveled more 

than 25,000 miles without refueling.... 
Private pension plans now cover 13,000,- 
000 workers.... Stevens Institute of 
Technology (Hoboken, N. J.) Says average 
senior in engineering college may receive 
four or five job offers before he even 
gets his diploma.... More than two 
thirds of common prescription drugs did 
not exist 10 years ago. 
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This book tells how to 





change loading time 
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CONVEYORS 


Your trucks will spend LESS 
time loading and unloading 
MORE time on the road— when 
you use light, compact, portable 
Farguhar Conveyors. With one 
truck or a fleet, a Farquhar Con 
veyor often pays for itself in a 
few months’ time. 

Farquhar Bulletin No. 400 
describes fully both Power and 
Gravity Conveyors to handle al! 
types and weights of boxes, car 
tons, bales faster with less work. 


A. 6. FARQUHAR DIVISION 
The Oliver Corporation 
Dept. 1-63, York, Penne. 





Send me Bulletin 400 describing 


Farquhar 
Portable Power and Gravity Conveyors 


Name 








Address 





City State 
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Don’t pack the presidency 
Had we such a system as you sug- 
gest (in “State of the Nation,” De 
cember “.,. an Assistant Presi- 
dent named by the elected President 
and confirmed by the Senate 
who would the President, 
we could frequently have the situa- 
tion where an individual foreign to 
the preferences of the people could 
assume the presidency of the United 
otates. 


Our 


succeed 


President is supposed to be 
elected by the people. So is the Vice 
President. They are the two imme 
diate representative “choices of the 
voters.”” The next such elective otti 
cer is the Speaker of the House, se- 
lected by the majority of the House 
of Representatives. 

Let us not even think of packing 
the presidency, please. 
J. A. CORDERO, president, 
Trans -Continental Films 


New York, N.Y. 


invisible government 

In all the various discussions of 
the rights and duties of the Vice 
President that | have yet seen, Felix 
Morley is the only writer to come 
near to the rights, powers and du- 
ties of that office. He says, “The 
Constitution assumes that, during 
any incapacity of the President, his 


elected associate, the Vice Presi- 
dent, will move in to fill the vac- 
uum” (“State of the Nation,” De- 
cemober). 

The delegation of power (under 


the Constitution) 18 as 
words 


definite as 
can be made and the fact that 
both under Wilson and under Eisen- 
hower our invisible government was 
able to trample the clear and posi- 
tive demends of the Constitution 
show how utterly lawless 
our Washington government has be- 
come, 

The suggestion that Congress en- 
act laws establishing the office of 
Assistant President is another case 
of suggesting the trampling of and 
ignoring of the express provisions 
of the Constitution. If the Presi- 
dent is in need of an assistant, that 
should be the man elected for the 
purpose, the Vice President. 

HUBERT H. HEATH, 
Anthony, Tex. 


goes to 
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FDIC survey 

The information received 
that the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation last September issued 
a special call for the number of de- 
posit accounts and the amount of 
deposits by type and size of account 
was correct (““Management’s Wash 
ington Letter,” October). However, 
the conclusion you reached that this 
study would be used by us to show 
the need for banking facilities by 
geographical areas was erroneous 

We have never made a nationwide 
study of the need for banking fa- 
cilities by geographical areas, and 
we are not contemplating one at 
this time. However, we have stud- 


ied many 


you 


individual communities in 
connection with applications for in- 
surance of new banks and applica 
tions for establishment of branches 
The primary purpose of these spe- 
cial calls is to enable the corpora 
tion to estimate its potential liabili- 
ty under the $10,000 insurance 
maximum specified in the Federal 
Deposite Insurance Act of 1950. 
H. EK. 
FDIt 
Wu shington, mt). 


Cook, chairman 


We did not 


made the 


intend to uiply that FDIC 
study to ahou banking needs 
We meant the study would 
which, with other 


might demonstrate needs. 


provide 


findings material, 


Profit planning 
We 
article about 


were very interested in the 


Bell & Howell entitled 


“How to Plan Profits Five Years 
Ahead’”’ which appeared in the 
October, 1955, issue. If they are 


available, we would appreciate 25 re- 
prints. 

LEOPOLD ECKLER 

Vice Pres., General Aniline & 

Film Corp. 

Binghamton, N.Y. 
Reprints available at ten 
from the Business Manager, Nation's 
Business, Washington 6, D.C. 


cents each 


A serious shortage 

You have a provocative article on 
“Researcher Shortage Threatens 
U.S. Future.” As we are close to the 
research picture, we are well aware 
that the situation is even more seri- 
ous than is generally recognized by 
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is Trathe Co-ordinator for Sportsvision, Inc 





in Hollywood. He says, 


“i'm the Sunday morning quarterback!”’ 


When the final gun sounds on Saturday's football games,” 
says Keith Alderson of Sportsvision films, “cameramen rush 
their film to us. 


By Sunday morning, we've got finished prints of Pacific 
t Conference games into the hands of the coaches. They 
e their ‘Sunday morning quarterback’! 


it that’s the easy part of the job, 


by evening, we edited all the xames into three half- 


—__ & Air Express 


CALL AIF EXPRESS 


hour TV shows—Big Ten, PCC games, and the All American 
Game Of The Week. Out they go to 150 television stations 
for immediate showing. 

“How do we do it? Air Express, across the board! 

“Nobody else can meet our schedules. Yer Air Express 
saves us money! Austin, Texas, to Hollywood, for instance, 
costs $8.03 for 15 lbs. That's $1.68 less than the next lowest 
priced air service.” 


> 


GaerTeae THERA FIRaGT via US. Scheduled Airlines 


. division of PAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 








NOW! 
a Complete Compact 
Office Typewriter 





Office 1 


Here's the perfect, new, low cost ty pe 


writer for the modern business or pr 
fessional oflice...a beautifully designed 
typewriter with every feature needed 
tor general office typing! This unique 
typewriter not Only gives you clear, 
sharp, easy-to-read printwork and 


smooth, responsive typ 





inch wt iting 


key keyboar 


























































gton 
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line and a standard 44 


1. It produces up to 1U 


pec Carbon copies, Cuts cle an stencils 


ind, with Ex 


up easily for ; 


clusive Miracle Tab seTS 


ill tabular work 


Call your local Ofhice-riter dealer or 





ing acon, but also pro- 
vides you with the extra 
advantages of compact 
size and low price! 
The Ofhce-riter has 
an Ll-inch paper ca- 
pacity with a 10-3/10 





ONLY 


$125 


A WEEK 


after a small down payment 
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aveoouct oF Miteeveineton. Pian. VISION OF 


Remington Rand Branch Office for a 


demonstration today 

you ll see how well che 
Office-riter can meet 
the typing require 
ments of your office. 
and Save you moncy, 
too! Ask about our 


convenient terms! 


PERRY RAN RP RAT NI 





industry. We have talked with a 
good many research directors as well 
as with heads of science departments 
of a number of universities. All 
these people view the situation with 
considerable concern 
We would like to devote some 

space in our house magazine to this 
study and we could think of no bet- 
ter way to do it than to reproduce 
your article. Our digest magazine is 
circulated to 70,000 key scientists in 
laboratories throughout the United 
States. We trust we may have your 
favorable reply. 

M. B. KANTER 

A. Daigger & Co 

Chicago, Ill. 


Permission granted (Auguat issue). 









Mailroom waste 
In your October issue under “Man- 

agement’s Washington Letter” you 
mention that business mailing rooms 
waste money through lack of knowl 
edge. Could you tell me where I could 
get a copy of the 17 point presenta- 
tion of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion? 

WILLIAM H. SEGELKEW 

Socony Mobil Oil Co., Ine. 

Vew York, N.Y. 
Air Transport Association of America 
1107 16th Street N.W 
DL. 


Washington 


Power from sun 
In the 


two excellent articles on solar en 


November issue you had 


ergy. The thought occurred to me 
that one possible way to tap solar 
energy would be by making use of 
the same principle that is used in the 
o-called perpetual clocks which 
operate by a spring kept wound by 
minute changes in temperature. If 
this basic principle were utilized on 
a larger scale, we could have dyna 
mos anywhere in the country, and 
in any country in the world, ope 
ated by this form of energy rather 


than by water powel! 
ROBERT DE FREMERY 
Vice Pre , Onox, Ine 


San Francisco, Calif 


Management aid 

May | compliment you on this ar- 
icle ‘Success Won't Save You 
.” October | because it high- 
lights the importance of manage 
ment thinking about products and 


Bu ilies 


markets in today’s economy. This 
factor will become even more im- 
portant in the years ahead as man 


agements continue to broaden their 
horizons in respect to business op 
portunities and especially, as a re 
sult of expanding research and 


deve lopment efforts 
ROBERT W. SMITH 
Stanford Research Institute 


Venlo Park, Calif 
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Helicopter’s eye-view of Butler's new building display at Gales- 


burg, Illinois plant. Central building incorporates engineering 
refinements. Surrounding forest of rigid frames demonstrates 


What's NEW 


New economy for one thing! Butler now offers 
eleven times more sizes and types of factory-built 
metal buildings than ever before. Whatever your 
space needs ... Butler comes closer to giving you 
the exact-size building you require than any other 
metal building manufacturer. That means closer pric- 
ing ... and no compromises on size! 


New code engineering for another! Butler build- 
ings meet all state and local codes. Engineering costs 
and delays are minimized. You literally order the 
building you want — from your Butler Builder. 


New engineering refinements throughout! New- 
est, most modern wedge-shaped design gives Butler 


Neg, PRoDwe” 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment ° Stee! Buildings 
Farm Equipment Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Special Products 


Feictories at Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala. * H 





, Tex. 


variety of widths, side-wall heights, and code-complying struc 
turals now available up to fifty feet wide (wider rigid frames 
ore also available but not shown). 


with Butler? 


rigid frames greatest strength per pound of steel. 
New high-strength bolts are used in frame assembly. 
That increases holding power with fewer bolts, fewer 
manhours of erection costs. 


New fluted wall panels. All Butler wall panels are 
now fluted, resulting in a more pleasing appearance 
and greater rigidity. Panels are mitered to form a 
tight joint with roof panels, and are crimped at base 
and windows for weather-tightness. 


But that’s just part of the story. It is all described 
in Butler’s new 16-page booklet that details the new 
designing, new features and new values. Why not 
clip and mail the coupon below, today! 


“se ee eee Hee eee eee 


For prompt reply address office nearest you 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

956 Sixth Avenve $.£., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

1056 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Aloboma 

Dept. 56, Richmond, California 


Please send me your free booklet on Butler stee! buildings 
Name 

Firm 

Address 


City 
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and your 
employees 
only partially 











insured ? 





















Now you can get 
all these benefits with 


NEW YORK LIFES 























EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


*« Life Insurance! 

* Weekly Indemnity! 

* Hospital and 
Surgical Benefits! 






































Firms with as few as 10 Employees are 
eligible for this insurance plan, de- 
signed to offer comprehensive protec 
tion and to round out existing pro 
grams. For even if you already have 
some form of protection, your present 
plin may go only part way. 





















A 


An tmployee Protection Plan offers 
. Nexible combination of benciits for 
yincmaelf, your employees and depend 
ents if desired, Cost is low and the 
plan is simple to install as well as to 
administer. Ask your New York Life 
agent for complete details now ! 









SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET containing cause 
histories of how business leaders are bene 
fiting from Employee Protection Plans 
Write: New York Life insurance Com 
pany, Dept. NB, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y, 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 












A Mutual Company Ss he lie Founded in 1845 
. 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community ls a Good Man to Know 
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Anyhow, qood wishes! 


One of the scandals of our life is 
the way the time gets by, and no 
body-——neither major political party 

does anything about it. If we have 
a perfect day is any arrangement 
made for us to hang on to it? There 
is not. Next day it rains, or we have 
to say good-by to somebody, or a 
bill comes due, or we must go to the 
dentist, or the good deed we planned 
to do is no longer possible 

For instance, it is no longer possi 
ble for me to wish a Merry Christ 
mas and a full-scale Happy New 
Year (366 days) to readers of this 
publication. Or rather, it is no longer 
possible for me to tell them so in ad 
vance. The wish was there. It was 
time that played me false-—Father 
‘Time that rushed me from 1955 into 
what will be 1956 when these words 
are in ink on paper 

But shouldn’t we have good 
wishes for each other every day 
rather than merely on special occa 
sions? Let us be kind to each other 
during the many days that are left 
of 1956, let us wish each other good 
luck and happiness and do what we 
can to produce them, let us look for 
ward to the next Thanksgiving and 
the next Christmas. If Time brings 
those days perhaps we can forgive 
him for the days he took away 


The big, year 


Politically speaking, this is_ the 
Big Year. I have been thinking about 
this American custom of having a 
quadrennial election fracas rather 
than governments which rise and 
fall with the tides. I like our way 
better. Presidential campaigns are 
fun but it takes about four years to 
get rested up after one. Win or lose, 
they tucker a person out 


The : " ; 

| Aig Lingard, if Quy 
Another of my old Vermont 

friends, this time Phileas Thrip of 

Weatherbeaten Hill, East Fulsome, 


writes that people nowadays are sis- 
sies. They complain, he says, of be 
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ing snowed in. In the old days, he 
says, they merely stirred up the fire, 
got out some canned veretables, a 
side of bacon and a jug of cider and 
felt sorry for the rest of the world, 
which, to them, was snowed out 


A headline in my favorite news 
paper reads: ‘‘Mostof Retired 
Found Satisfied.” This doesn’t mean, 
as the context shows, that persons 
who have got into bed and gone to 
sleep are satisfied. It means that per 
sons who have stopped regular work 
are satisfied. I haven’t yet done this 
and don’t really want to. I think 
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work, of the right sort, is a pleasant 
way of passing the time. The whole 
discussion makes me think of a re 
mark Mark Twain made at his 
seventy-fifth birthday dinner. He 
owed his long life and good health, 
he said, to his habit of going to bed 
whenever there was nobody left to 
sit up with. Personally, I’m still sit 
ting up 


In Atanch of quitlnins 


A lot of people moved out to the 
former country town where I live 
some months of the year because it 
was so quiet out there. However, 
they liked to drive into the big city 
occasionally, and so the authorities 
built parkways and throughways 
These conveniences induced more 
people to move out, and now it is not 
80 quiet any more. We are trying to 
decide whether or not to spend more 
time in the city, and go up to the 
park when we want to rest and relax, 
or maybe just sit by a window and 
listen to the murmur of traffic and 
look at the pigeons. But if we do 
this others will and maybe the coun 











? 
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try places will grow quiet again and 
we will all move back. Do I hear any 
suggestions? 
My canminvall of Cum 

I am afraid I am quite a lawless 
person. The other day I disobeyed 
the injunction, please use revolving 
door. I used a side door instead. I 
also stood on platform of a moving 
car, though the sign said not to. And 

though this I wouldn’t like to 
have go any further—I crossed a 
street in spite of a flashing red ad- 
monition that was at that moment 


falAuton 
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saying don’t walk. No doubt I am a 
wanted man, with a price on my 
head, and maybe a full-face and pro- 
file photograph in all the better 
post offices. 


Coven upthat Love 


My friend Wilmer Billings of 
Sharp Corners, Vt., writes me—I 
don’t know why—to ask if I ever 
heard of the old-fashioned man, 
during prohibition days, whose wife 
didn’t care for spices and who used 
to drink whisky to conceal from her 
the fact that he had been’ eating 
cloves. I hadn’t. I didn’t even want 
to. But that is the way with Wilmer. 


Being ofdcwu is fun 

I suppose in time there will be a 
generation of children who won’t 
know who Davy Crockett is, or was. 
It will make no difference to Mr. 
Crockett, either way. That is the dis- 
couraging thing about fame. George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln, 
I am sure, knew they had done a 
good job but hardly expected stat- 
ues. Robert E. Lee doubtless thought 
of himself as the commander of a de- 
feated army. As for the poets, the 
painters, the musicians and such fry, 
they were usually lucky if they got 
enough to eat and a comfortable 
place to sleep and work. I wish Davy 
Crockett could come back long 
enough to know how popular he has 
been during the past year. I wish 
some of the others could. 


C) . () 
Un ghowimna, fdr 

Most of us, I suppose, regret that 
we are not as young as we used to be 


On the other hand, most of us hope 
to be quite a lot older than we are. 
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COMPLETE PRIVACY 




















“listen in” without 
Chime and sig- 
every call. 


No one can 
your knowledge. 
nal light announce 








...only Executone 


nines BOTH 


IN THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 


© For the first time in any intercom sys- 
tem you can answer calls from across 
the room—and at the same time enjoy 
positive assurance that no one can 
eavesdrop on conversations in your 
office, Executone’s exclusive “CcHimeE- 
matic’ ® signalling announces every 
call with chime and signal light—warns 
that your circuit is open 


SAVE TIME—get more work done! 


Thanks te Executone’s“ Remote Reply”, 


employees can now answer calls with- 
out interrupting their work. You get 
instant response without loss of work- 
ing time. You eliminate waiting and 
costly “call backs” when phones are 








busy. Roving employees are located 
quicker, You give instructions, get in- 
formation without delay, yet you have 
“privacy protection” at all times. Work 
flows smoothly, Every hour becomes 
more productive! Executone soon pays 
for itself in many ways. Ask for full 
details, No obligation. 





INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 


of ciietteiemitadibial nett ee cot ie at 
-—— fe 
P a ~~ 
EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept. D-3 « 41 ) Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y pot 
— 
; —- 
Without obligation, ple ase send me NOGO.ccmpnncsameiiis 
full data on Executone Intercom. eevee, 
am particularly interested in: litle 
C) INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION 
[} INTRA-PLANT COMMUNICATION Firm 
L} SWITCHBOARD RELIEF 
[) LOCATING PERSONNEL Address a 
SS A SO AO ae eee all 


In Canada~—4331 Rartlett Ave, Terente 












THe Hoover CompPany is just one of the many well- 
known organizations which have achieved top results 
with Texaco. There are three good reasons for this 
wide acceptance: field-proven Texaco Lubricants, 
developed with the aid of the finest research facilities 
available . . . field-experienced Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers to advise on their use... and fast, effi- 
cient service from over 2,000 Texaco Distributing 








TEXACO 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





CLEANLINESS MADE EASY 


Just as the new Hoover “Constellation” Cleaner - 

Double-Stretch Hose - 
cleanliness for the home ...so Texaco Cleartex Oil offers a new 

40 high standard of cleanliness for the automatic machines that make 
‘Constellation” parts. 

The Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio, has been using Texaco 
Cleartex Oil exclusively for the past ten years — as both cutting 
fluid and lubricant for a variety of single- and six-spindle automatics 
which generally run at maximum speeds and feeds. 


with exclusive 
presents a new concept in easy-to-achieve 


Plants in all 48 States. This combination can help 
bring production up... and costs down .. . in every 
major field of industry and transportation. One 
agreement of sale supplies all your plants wher- 
ever located. 

For details, call the Texaco Distributing Plant 
nearest you, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











State of the nation 


By Felix Morley 








THe RECENT White House Conference on 
Education has done more to stimulate controversy 
than to secure agreement on the issues facing our 
public schools. But the gathering was unquestion- 
ably successful in making it clear that two distinct 
problems are involved. 

There is the quantitative problem of school con- 
gestion, which is becoming steadily more pressing 
because of the sharp rise in the birth rate that came 
with the close of World War II. The threatened, 
and in some places actual, shortage of qualified 
teachers is a part of this. 

There is also the qualitative problem of the cur- 
riculum, and of those grading and teaching proce- 
dures which have become targets of increasing 
criticism as people discover that many high school 
graduates can neither read, write, nor figure with 
either facility or accuracy. 


While these problems are of different character, 
neither can, or should, be solved without considera- 
tion of the other. And in some areas both prob- 
lems have been rendered more acute by the effort 
to integrate white and colored pupils and teachers. 
There has been much more discussion of the social 
propriety of the segregation decisions than of their 
educational consequences. In the District of Co- 
lumbia high schools, for instance, integration is 
working well on playgrounds and in lunchrooms, 
but not at all well in classrooms where the racial 
differences in educational background show up. 

Something akin to a feud is unfortunately devel- 
oping between those who emphasize the handicap 
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Our high schools 





el ar 


must choose 





of congested classrooms, and those who see far 
greater peril in a curriculum devoid of any signifi 
cant substance. One educational faction asserts 
that deficiencies of instruction are entirely due to 
overburdened facilities and inadequate teacher re- 
muneration. The simple solution is to spend more 
money on the schools, getting it from the federal! 
treasury if unobtainable locally. The opposition 
maintains that, as schooling is now directed, the 
more money spent on it the less truly educated the 
end product is likely to be. The only safeguard left 
is local control over the character of instruction 
locally offered. If the coming session of Congress 
should vote federal aid to education it would de- 
stroy the last remaining defense of real learning, 
so far as the public schools are concerned. 

The heat of the dispute itself suggests that there 
is a measure of truth in each of these extreme view- 
points. And the White House conference made a 
start toward reconciliation by considering not only 
the cubic content of our public schools, but also the 
content of the teaching that proceeds therein. At 
least some attention was paid to what the schools 
are providing in basic intellectual training. This, 
says Dr. Arthur Bestor in his timely book on “The 
Restoration of Learning,” “means nothing more 
than deliberate cultivation of the ability to 
think.” 

Development of that ability is, of course, the 
fundamental purpose of the school as an institu- 
tion. And in that purpose our private schools, as 
a whole, persevere resolutely. But the spread of 
compulsory education, together with rapid tech 
nological development, has worked to dilute the 
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original function of the public schools, at least in 
the upper grades. Few who are familiar with con- 
temporary high schools would now call thern “cen- 
ters of intellectual training.” Their present-day 
role is rather to keep teen-agers off the streets and 
direct them in what is euphoniously called “life ad- 
justment.” 

Only 30 years ago there was a nationwide cam- 
paign for a Constitutional Amendment to prohibit 
child labor. That issue is now practically nonexist- 
ent in the United States. With ever increasing 
mechanization, and the consequent increase in pro- 
ductivity of factory and farm, few employers today 
would even consider the employment of children 
in anything other than such part-time occupations 
as delivering newspapers. Indeed, it is difficult for 
any boy or girl to obtain remunerative work before 
he or she has reached maturity—not because jobs 
are lacking but becayse they have been upgraded 
beyond the level of juvenile capacity. With in- 
creased automation, this up-grading will become 
more, not Jess, pronounced. 


Consequently, the public high schools must now 
care for pupils of a type that in years past went 
early to work. But a significant proportion of these 
simply cannot be educated at the traditional high 
school level. Nor can they be dropped for mental 
retardation. So, to keep uneducable youngsters out 
of mischief, especially in the big cities, the level of 
instruction is watered down and competitive mark- 
ing sometimes completely abolished. 

Those who cannot master the multiplication 
table must still be allowed to graduate. Therefore 
the public high schools tend to discard the drab 
three r’s, substituting a hodgepodge of pseudo-vo- 
cational, pastime courses in subjects like cosmetol- 
ogy, journalism or retail merchandising. 

A glowing array of critics blame this corruption 
of the curriculum on the progressive educators, 
who long since began to argue that the youthful 
mind should be beguiled, and never coerced, into 
learning. But even without the theory of child- 
centered schools the reconciliation of bright and 
dull pupils would still be a headache today. The 
number that is uneducable beyond the elementary 


grades increases with the number compelled to re- 


main in school. 

As one high school principal puts it, with star- 
tling frankness: 

“When we come to the realization that not every 
child has to read, figure, write and spell—that 
many of them either cannot or will not master 
these chores—then we shall be on the road to im- 
proving the junior high curriculum When 
adults finally realize that fact, everyone will be 
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happier—and schools will be nicer places in which 
ones...” 

The alleged improvement, along these lines 
is clearly shown in the rising percentage of high 
school graduates who have to take remedial read- 
ing if they go on to college. It is also revealed, more 
alarmingly to some, in the steadily lessening per- 
centage possessing any acquaintance with even ele- 
mentary mathematics. The net result here is a 
shortage of engineers which causes our military 
leaders to issue warnings about the advance of ap- 
plied science in Soviet Russia, where they begin 
study of algebra and geometry in the sixth grade. 

If the professors of education would emphasize 
the actual problems in universal, compulsory 
schooling, the widespread criticism of current pro- 
cedures would be less strident. Unfortunately, 
there is a strong tendency to dodge the issue by 
asserting that serious instruction is somehow un- 
democratic; that the present debased curriculum is 
really an improvement over that of the past, and 
that in any case there is nothing wrong that 
couldn’t be cured by money. 

Much gobbledegook is used to bolster these pre- 
tensions. Thus it is claimed that a degree in “neo- 
pedagogy” entitles its recipient to deference as a 
director of learning. Thus teachers no longer hear 
lessons, but “promote social reconstruction 
through group activities.” And clearly one of the 
customs the neopedagogs are most eager to recon- 
struct is local control of educational methods. For 
if the federal government can be made to subsidize 
the schools the desired funds will be forthcoming 
and the undesired parental criticism will be simul- 
taneously shut off. Any inquiry from Keokuk és to 
“Why Johnny Can’t Read” would be quietly lost - 
in the shuffle of a Department of Education in 
Washington. 


The financial argument for centralized interven- 
tion in this field is thoroughly analyzed in a current 
pamphlet on Federal Aid To Education. The au- 
thor, Roger Freeman, has gathered impressive evi- 
dence to support his charge that the needs of the 
public schools are grossly exaggerated by the dis- 
tortions and propaganda of an aggressive lobby. In 
a thoughtful preface to this publication, President 
Emeritus Donald J. Cowling, of Carleton College, 
suggests that the root trouble has been overpro- 
motion “of educational techniques at the expense 
of educational substance.” 

There are many, undoubtedly, who hoped that 
the recent White House Conference on Education 
would definitely tip the beam for federal subsidies. 
That it has not done so is due in large part to the 
efforts of those. true educators who have made it 
clear that malaise in our public schools cannot be 
eliminated merely by pouring in unrestricted 
funds. It cannot be solved until the basic objective 
of this schooling is better defined. 
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r. Stevenson 
clears an 


obstacle 


IN EARLY SEPTEMBER, 1952, Adlai Stevenson 
flew in a chartered airplane to Portland, Ore., to 
make a campaign speech. At the airport, while he 
was still inside the plane, a roar of applause went up 
from the crowd as a balding man of medium height 
walked down the ramp. The crowd had cheered 
Wilson Wyatt, Adlai’s campaign manager, think- 
ing him to be the Democratic nominee. 

There were many such awkward incidents in Mr. 
Stevenson’s 52 campaign, most of them growing 
out of the fact that he was not very well known. In 
traveling with him, I heard Democrats who ought 
to have known better call him “Governor Stevens.”’ 
Some didn’t even get that close; they referred to 
him as “Governor What’s-his-name.”’ 

It might not have been so bad except for the fact 
that it was Adlai’s destiny to be running against 
one of the most publicized men in the world, a hero 
with a flashing smile and a million-dollar nick- 
name, 

How different things are for Stevenson in 1956! 
He is once again a candidate for the presidency. 
What fortune has in store for him on this second 
try for the White House is for the future to tell, 
but at least he goes into battle without the handi- 
cap of 1952. 

He is no longer, as he used to put it wryly, just 
“a bald-headed character from Illinois running for 
President.” He is a famous man. He has reached a 
point which few men ever reach, where cartoonists 
no longer have to indentify him with a name tag. 
The Illinois statesman not only is a celebrity in 
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this country, but is something of a world figure as 
well. He discovered this, with pleasant astonish- 
ment, when he made a trip around the world in 
1953—a trip, incidentally, that began and ended 
with White House luncheons. 

In circling the globe, Adlai was received by 
kings, prime ministers and other potentates almost 
as if he had been the winner, not the loser, in the 
election. He found to his delight that many of them 
had remembered things he had said in '52. 

All of this must have eased any heartache he 
experienced in defeat, if one can assume there was 
heartache. He himself says there wasn’t. 


* a . 

Writing about his experience afterward, Mr. 
Stevenson said frankly that his grinding, 32,000- 
mile campaign, with its perpetual speech making 
and handshaking, was an exhausting experience. 

“But,” he added, “it was a glorious, heart-filling, 
head-filling odyssey for which | shall be forever 
grateful to my party, to my staff and to my fellow 
Americans. Their faces are a friendly, smiling sea 
of memory stretching from coast to coast. Bitter, 
ugly, false things were said and written during the 
campaign, I know, but not by those people. Mil- 
lions of them believed in me and my party and 
voted for Senator Sparkman and me. 

“Thousands even wrote gracious, flattering let- 
ters after the election, explaining why they did not 
vote for me. They seemed to feel that they owed 
me an explanation. I was touched and flattered, 
but I confess the thought occurred to me now and 
then that a little ‘X’ in the right place on the ballot 
would have been so much easier than a long, 
thoughtful letter.” 

To many Americans, including the 75,000 who 
wrote to him after the ’52 election, Mr. Stevenson 
is a refreshingly different kind of politician. How- 
ever, what these admirers regard as attractive 
qualities in him are viewed by some professionals 
as handicaps, or at least as dubious assets. 

Here are some of the politicians’ criticisms aimed 
at the 55-year-old, Princeton-trained candidate: 

He is too fond of satire and witticiems. 

He is too scrupulous, too much statesman and 
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not enough politician, as shown by his statements 
in 1952 that he could not promise any miracles, 
that he did not have al! the answers. 

He is “too intellectual,” and talks “over the 
people’s heads.” 

Two other things came in for criticism in the last 
campaign—the fact that he was a divorced man 
and the fact that he had too few professionals han- 
dling his strategy and tactics. 

It is hard to say how much of a handicap the 
divorce has been or wil! be in the future. At any 
rate, it does not seem that there is anything that 
can be done about it—at least by Adlai. It was 
Mrs. Stevenson, the former Ellen Borden, who ob- 
tained the divorce in 1949 after her husband of 21 
years had been elected governor of Illinois. He did 
not contest it. 


Something has been done about bringing skilled 
professionals into the Stevenson camp. His cam- 
paign manager is James A. Finnegan of Phila- 
delphia, In line with tradition, Mr. Finnegan is 
Irish. But there is nothing old fashioned about 
him. College trained and polished, he has a record 
of impressive victories behind him. Working with 
Democratic reform candidates, Mr. Finnegan did 
much to smash 67 years of Republican rule in 
Philadelphia, and also to bring about the election 
of George Leader, young Democratic governor of 
Pennsylvania. 

To judge from Adlai Stevenson’s talk, his chief 
political hero is a Republican, Abraham Lincoln. 
He quotes Lincoln far more than he does the idols 
of his own party, Jefferson and Jackson. He is 
proud of the fact that his maternal great-grand- 
father, Jesse Fell, was one of Lincoln’s first back- 
ers, just as he is proud of the fact that his paternal 
grandfather, the first Adlai Stevenson, a Democrat, 
was Vice President under Grover Cleveland. 

Since Lincoln was a great wit and story teller, 
it is not likely that Stevenson will try to curb his 
own sense of humor. 

Whether his jesting really hurt him in °52 is 
debatable. It was, however, an issue. General 
Eisenhower himself brought the matter up while 
campaigning in Stevenson's own state of Illinois. 

“I could wish I had a touch of Bob Hope or 
could croon a bit,” General Eisenhower said. “But 
the subjects I want to talk about are far too serious 
for joking or crooning.” 

Mr. Stevenson struck back in a speech in Mil- 
waukee. 

“My opponent has been worrying about my 
funnybone,” he said. “I’m worrying about his 
backbone.” 

This was a thrust at General Eisenhower for his 
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failure to stand up for his old wartime superior, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, whose patriotism had 
been attacked by Sen. William Jenner of Indiana 
and Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin. 

Some of Mr. Stevenson’s backers have been say- 
ing that they hope he will get closer to the people 
this time. As Charles B. Cleveland wrote in the 
Chicago Daily News, they are going to try and 
“get him out of the drawing room martini set and 
closer to the beer-in-the-kitchen folks.” 

If this means that his backers want him to lessen 
the intellectual quality in his speeches, they prob- 
ably will fail. 

“Did I talk over the people’s heads?” Stevenson 
asked after the 1952 election. ““No—and that’s 
about the only aspect of the campaign I am sure 
of. I think candidates for important office should 
not treat us as 14-year-olds but as adults... 
What’s more, I doubt if I could have talked over 
people’s heads even if I had foolishly wanted to.’ 

Jim Finnegan, Adlai’s campaign manager, who 
knows both the martini set and the beer-in-the- 
kitchen folks, was talking about this matter re- 
cently. 

“If you try to make him over too much,” he 
said, “first thing you know you won’t have an 
Adlai Stevenson.” 

Mr. Finnegan said that, in the '52 campaign, he 
heard criticism that Adlai was “too highbrow,” 
and also heard suggestions that the candidate 
ought to come down out of his ivory tower. He 
went on to say: 

“T heard precinct captains say they could under- 
stand him all right, but they didn’t think the vot- 
ers could. But the funny thing was, I seldom 
found a voter who said he couldn’t understand 
him.” 


Despite criticism of Mr. Stevenson, you rarely 
hear any Democrat blame him for the ’52 defeat. 
After the balloting was over, there was a rather 
general feeling that the result was foreordained— 
that no Democrat could have won against the enor- 
mously popular General Eisenhower. 

Of course Mr. Stevenson first has to get the 
Democratic nomination if he is to have a chance 
at the White House this year. His backers appear 
to be supremely confident that he will get it. They 
point out that he won the nomination in ’52 with- 
out asking for it, without really wanting it. Who, 
they ask, will be able to beat him out this time 
when he is an active candidate for the prize? They 
contend that Adlai’s Democratic rivals are not only 
no stronger now than last time, but probably not 
even as strong. 

Even if Adlai’s nomination in August be taken 
for granted, the outcome of the November voting 
on the presidency itself is clouded in the deepest 
uncertainty. The dawn of 1956 finds Washington 
remarkably shy of prophets. 
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It’s a Cash Register! 
It’s an Itemizer! 
It’s an Adding Machine! 


Here is an itemizing cash register ... plus 
an adding machine .. . at the low price you 
would expect to pay for a simple, ordinary 
cash drawer machine. And its quality is 
backed by the 38-year reputation of the 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 

Yes, the new Victor Duomatic really 
does DOUBLE-DUTY . . . itemizes every sale 
on tape, designates clerk or department, 
totals sales, and gives grand total of full 
day's cash receipts. Also, as an adding ma- 
chine, it prints, adds, subtotals and totals 
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individual amounts on tape without dis- 
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nearest Victor factory branch 
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Nation’s Business 
January 1956 


Tuis is a year of political decision. 


More than 60,000,000 voters, each according to his lights and guided 
by his own judgment, will decide whether to keep in the highest office 
in the land—perhaps the most important office in the world—Repub- 
lican leadership, or to change to Democratic leadership. 

Many millions of voters will base their decision on history—the his- 
tory being made by the Eisenhower Administration. 

This is the third year NaTion’s Business has invited the history- 
making members of the President’s Cabinet to put into their own 
words their aims and accomplishments. It is their own record, 

Two years ago it was the Year of Historic Change, the record of the 
first year of the Eisenhower Administration after 20 years of Demo- 
cratic leadership. Last year it was the Midterm Report. Now it is the 
Election Year Report. 

Friendly caricatures of the President and members of his Cabinet are 
by Charles A. R. Dunn of our staff. A historian’s view of the Adminis- 
tration’s past and present is presented with the Cabinet members’ re- 
ports. It is by Allan Nevins. 

Our purpose is neither to defend nor to criticize, but only to present 


to the American people this EKlection Year Report. 
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Russia 


BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Secretary of State 





LAST YEAR I said to you that “‘the goal of our for 
eign policy of 1955 will be to enable you and me and 
our children to enjoy in peace the blessings of liberty.’ 
We have had that enjoyment and much has happened 
to assure it for the future. Indeed, historians may call 
1955 a pivotal year. It was then that the cumulative 
effect of our policies in partnership with our allies 
brought about a major shift of Soviet tactics from 
those of violence and attempted intimidation. 

The climactic event of the year was, of course, the 
Summit meeting at Geneva last July. Then President 
Eisenhower, Sir Anthony Eden of Great Britain and 
Premier Edgar Faure of France, with their Foreign 
Ministers, met with Premier bulganin, Mr. Khru 
shchev, Marshal Zhukov and Mr. Molotov of the Soviet 
Union. 

‘The purpose of this conference was to try to create 
a better atmosphere which might, we hoped, facilitate 
the solution of the difficult problems that divided the 
Soviet bloc and the West 

that Summit Conference needs to be seen in the 
light of the events of the preceding decade 

Violence, actual or threatened, had been the domi 
nant characteristic of Soviet policies during the 1945 
to 1955 decade. ‘Chere had been the Soviet effort to 
maintain its Red Army in northern Iran; the commu 
mist guerrilla warfare against Greece; the communist 
takeover of Czechoslovakia under the menace of Red 
Army invasion; the blockade of Berlin; the Soviet-in 
spired armed aggression against the Republic of 
Korea; the communist war in Indochina; the warfare 
in the Formosa Straits, ostensibly designed to prepare 
the way tor the capture of bk ormosa by force; and the 
threats against the western European countries de 
signed to frighten them from consummating the West 
ern European Union and North Atlantic security, with 
the participation of the Federal Republic of Germany 

rhis last effort collapsed in failure last spring and at 
that point the Soviet rulers seem to have realized that 
their tactics of direct action were no longer productive 
So they abruptly changed their course 

In May of 1955 they signed the Austrian Siate 
Treaty, a treaty which had been pending for seven 
years. It liberated Austria from military occupation 
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and, for the first time since World War IT, Red Army 
troops pulled back in Europe 

There was also the pilgrimage to Belgrade, as an 
ostentatious profession of tolerance toward one who 
had until then been regarded as a heretic to be reviled, 
threatened, and, if possible, liquidated. 

And then the Soviet rulers made it clear that they 
would like to sit down and talk, at the highest level, 
with representatives of the West. 

Throughout the world the people, with sound in 
tinct, hoped for a positive response to this Soviet 
mood, if only to find out what it really meant. That 
was also the view of President Eisenhower, who had 
often said that he would not forego any opportunity, 
however slight, to seek sincerely a just and durable 
peace 

So, a conference was arranged. It was planned to 
have two stages. The first would be the meetings of the 
heads of government themselves, a meeting which 
would inevitably be brief. It was designed to identify 
problems and to create a better atmosphere for their 
possible solution. Solutions would be sought at a second 

tage which would begin with a subsequent meeting 
of the foreign ministers 

At the Summit Conference the attitude of the Soviet 
Union was ambiguous. There were smiles and affabi! 
ity. But, as President Eisenhower said in his closing 

peech at that conference, “only history will tell the 
true worth and real values of our session together. Th« 
follow-through from this beginning by our respective 
governments will be decisive in the measure of this 
conference.” 

In October, the follow-through occurred. Then, th« 
Soviet government repudiated its explicit agreement 
of July that there should be reunification of Germany 
by means of free elections. They were afraid to subject 
any satellite regime to the test of free elections, lest 
they begin a movement that would topple them all 
Also, the Soviet delegation showed, in discussing dis 
armament and the possibility of increased contacts 
that the Soviet rulers were afraid to permit inspection 
and control, as needed to provide an adequate basis for 
a dependable disarmament program, or to accept any 
contacts which might bring into the Soviet Union new 
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ideas and new thoughts, or even factual reporting from 
the West 

So the total result of the two-stage effort was nega 
tive in the sense that no effective agreements resulted 
But there were gains, principally in what the meetings 
revealed. 

President Eisenhower, at the Summit Conference, 
dramatically revealed the sincerity of our nation’s de 
sire for peace. His proposal for reciprocal aerial inspec 
tion and exchange of military blueprints could only 
have come from a man, and from a nation, which had 
no hostile or aggressive purposes to conceal 

The Soviet government also revealed its insincerity 
and its fears when, in November, it rejected President 
Eisenhower’s proposal and when it repudiated Premier 
Bulganin’s explicit agreement of July regarding Ger 
many, and refused to allow contacts which might carry 
the spirit of Geneva within the Soviet orbit 

It was healthy, indeed indispensable, that this mu 
tual testing should have occurred. It enables us the 
better to plan for, and cope with, the future 

The message which I sent you last year was entitled 
“Red Tactics will Vary—so will Ours.’ 
confirmed that title 

The Soviet post-Geneva tactics differ from those of 
the past. It is not possible as yet to diagnose with pre 
cision their scope and nature. It seems, however, that 
the Soviet rulers will continue to develop their nuclear 
arsenal and maintain a vast military establishment 
But they may not threaten with it so long as the free 
nations remain united and maintain adequate retalia 
tory power. 

The free world has developed, and in recent years 
made effective, a two-pronged defense system. On the 
one hand our collective security arrangements provide 
a political warning system which, extending virtually 
all around the world, puts potential aggressors on ad 
vance notice as to the consequences of open armed ag 
gression. On the other hand, there is selective retalia 
tory power appropriate to deter armed aggression 
either on a large scale or on a small scale 

But the continuing attention of the Soviet Union to 
its military power puts us on notice that, if we want to 
avoid war, our deterrent 
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Strong economy 
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opportunity 


BY GHORGE M. HUMPHREY 


Secretary of the Treasury 





IN 1955 we set new records in almost every way in 
which good times can be judged and measured 

Employment in August reached 65,500,000 for the 
first time in history. Unemployment declined in Oc 
tober to 2,100,000, And at the same time there has 
been an Eisenhower “extra” for the benefit of all 
Americans. The fact that there has been practically 
no change in the cost of living since this Administra 
tion took office means that the wage-earners of Amer 
ica have been getting real wage increases instead of 
the “cost of living” wage increases which had previ 
ously been the order of the day 

More important perhaps than any other single thing 
in developing a healthy economy with high employ- 
ment and good times has been widespread general 
confidence in the integrity of the government, in its 
security, in its plans and programs, and in the sound 
ness of its money. 

The dollar has been stable and is the most prized 
currency in all the world, Pensions and savings have 
been protected. Investment is encouraged and at long 
last we are on the way to a balanced budget for the 
government. 

It is this course of government conduct, so carefully 
planned and so rigidly adhered to, that inspires the 
great confidence of, the people and which has brought 
us 80 far from the! predictions of doom and gloom of 
recent memory into the greatest volume of business 
and highest employment of people in the long history 
of this country. 

Of particularly great importance has been our con 
sistent program of economy in government spending 
Since the 1953 fiscal year government spending has 
been cut by $10,500,000,000, Reductions have been 
made in spending in many places. In defense, while 
reductions have been made, we have at the same time 
been developing a better, more efficient defense struc 
ture. 

‘Today, at leas cost, we have an armed strength more 
efficient and better organized than ever before. We 
have the great advantage of guidance from the fore 
most military leader in the world and, under Presi 
dent Eisenhower's great leadership, the defense of 
America is today stronger in peacetime than at any 
previous moment in our history. 

Our economy has been greatly strengthened by the 
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$7,400,000,000 tax cuts which we put into effect in 
1954. The benefits of the cuts have been manifest in 
employment, in business expansion, in consumer buy- 
ing, and in many other economic areas. 

The tax cuts were timed to help absorb the shock 
of heavy cuts in government spending, and they did 
just that. 

As a result of the reductions in government employ- 
ment and purchasing, many people who had been 
working for the government directly or making war- 
time goods which the government had been buying 
faced the necessity of getting jobs making peacetime 
goods for all the people to buy to improve the general 
scale of living. 

The tax reduction program left a huge sum in the 
hands of all the people with which to buy the goods 
they wanted. Returning $7,400,000,000 to the people 
to spend for themselves was certair: to result in the 
creation by the private economy of more and better 
jobs for the people who used to make their living from 
government spending. And it did. 

The Administration had resisted pressures to move 
in and try to run the economy from Washington. With 
confidence in our position, we were determined to 
retain the economic freedoms we had won. 

While the Administration has been working at these 
greater undertakings, it also has been working at lesser 
ones with good results. 

lor example, the Treasury and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare have completed plans 
to put into effect, as soon as enabling legislation is 
enacted, a change in government paperwork which, 
according to an estimate of the Hoover Commission, 
will save the employers of the country $22,000,000 
per year in the cost of wage reports they must make. 

The legislation would permit consolidated reporting 
once a year of wages for both income tax and social 
security tax purposes on the commonly known In- 
ternal Revenue Service annual tax withholding state- 
ment Form W-2. At present separate quarterly reports 
numbering some 16,000,000 a year and listing 200,- 
(4)0,000 wage items must be made for social security 
purposes, These would be done away with. 

In addition to savings for employers, substantial 
advantages to the government would be realized and 
wage earners would benefit because crediting of 
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amounts of wages to individual social security ac- 
counts would tend to be more accurate. 

! hope that this proposal, which was strongly recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission, will receive 
prompt approval by Congress so we can put it into 
effect in 1956. It is an example of many little-adver- 
tised steps the Administration is taking in the direc- 
tion of greater efficiency in government operations, 
ind consequent savings for the people the government 
serves. 

In great ways and small, the government can help 
best to strengthen the economy by helping to provide 
fertile fields and sound basic conditions in which 166.,- 
000,000 Americans can work. The success of our econ- 
ymy depends primarily not upon government but upon 
the efforts of all the people all trying to do a little more 
for themselves, trying to better themselves and their 
loved ones. 

It is the cumulative effect of all this individual 
effort, each for himself, thinking, planning and work- 
ing to improve his own position in his own way, that 
makes our system superior to anything ever known 
in this world before. That’s what makes America. 

At the outset of the Adrinistration’s fourth year, 
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it is worth while to recapitulate the results of its work 
during the first three years 

We now have a sound and stable dollar. 

We have reduced deficit spending until now we can 
hope that a balanced budget is within our grasp 

We have not yet reached that happy time when we 
can pay down on our debt, but we will have very little, 
if any, net increase in borrowing 

Our credit has improved by the manner in which 
we have handled the debt we already owe 

Taxes have been reduced for every single taxpayer 
in this country. 

Free markets in America have been reestablished 
without price controls, 

Restriction and rationing are gone. 

Inflation and its cruel theft of savings is halted and 
the savings of the old, their pensions and insurance, 
have been protected. 

America is again becoming the land of unbounded 
opportunity for the young where only your own ambi- 
tion and ability can limit your rise to any height. 

The turn has been compietely made. America now 
faces in a new, improved direction, and progress in this 
new direction is well on its way ENO 
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FOR EVERY DOLLAR 


sY CHARLES E, WILSON 
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IN THE PRESENT world situation there is little 
doubt that our country’s military strength, coupled 
with that of our free-world allies, is the major deter- 
rent to war. Our purpose is to provide ourselves with 
military forces that are visible proof that if anyone 
were to attack us the way would be hard and he could 
not win, 

Since the threat to our security is a continuing and 
many-sided one, there is, so far as we can determine, 
no single critical “danger date’’ and no single form of 
enemy action to which we could soundly gear all our 
defense preparations 

Our basic military plan, therefore, is to maintain 
military strength into the indefinite future and not be 
overly influenced by the daily, monthly or yearly ups 
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and downs that some people might appraise too op- 
timistically or too pessimistically. In the meantime 
we must keep our military strength sufficiently flexible 
to counter the varying dangers that threaten us. 

Both in composition and strength our security ar- 
rangements require long-term planning. Lack of rea- 
sonable stability is the most wasteful and expensive 
practice in military activity. We cannot afford such 
waste. We must organize our military establishment 
so as to assure a steadily increasing efficiency, in step 
with scientific advances, and with a stability that is 
not materially disturbed by every propaganda effort 
of unfriendly nations. We are well along the road of 
achieving this objective. 

Due to the destructiveness of modern weapons and 
the increasing efficiency of long-range aircraft and mis- 
siles, the United States has reason, for the first time 
in its history, to be deeply concerned over the serious 
damage which a sudden attack could inflict upon our 
country. We must therefore maintain the capability 
to deter an enemy from attack and to blunt that at 
tack if it comes—by a combination of effective retalia- 
tory power and a continental defense system of stead 
ily increasing effectiveness. These two tasks logically 
demand priority in all of our military planning. They 
have been given this priority. 

In developing our military programs we first deter 
mine a minimum sound defensive system for the coun- 
try, taking into account both our retaliatory and de- 
fensive requirements and ‘the capabilities of potential 
enemies. After that has been determined as best we can, 
we estimate what it is going to cost. In this process we 
are studying very carefully the need for forces in 
being, modernization of equipment, expenditures for 
research and development, stockpiling, military assist 
ance to friendly countries, and our reserve program 

Overemphasis on any one factor might endanger our 
security and prove wasteful at the same time. For ex 
ample, if we were to spend all of our money for forces 
in being and none for research and development, our 
military machine would soon get obsolete. If we took 
the other extreme and spent it all for new weapons and 
research, and a war should be forced upon us, we 
would not have the trained men and the needed weap 
ons with which to fight. A carefully balanced military 
program is a vital requirement. 

Under these circumstances, we have chosen a course 
which, we believe, will provide the required defenses 
both efficiently and economically: 

1. We are maintaining, under present world condi 
tions, armed forces at a steady level of about their 
present size and equipped with the most modern weap 
ons. Their retaliatory power is unequaled in the world 
and we plan to keep it so 

2. We are keeping these forces flexible to permit peri 
odic adjustment which will take advantage of the 
rapid technological developments of our age. 

3. We are proceeding with the planned improvements 
in our continental defense and early warning systems 
4. We are pushing the development and production 
of promising new planes, ships, guns, and missiles. 

5. We are not placing undue reliance upon any one 
weapon or service, but stand ready for any foreseeable 
emergency 

6. We are working hard to develop a truly ready Re 
serve and National Guard which will be properly 
manned, trained, and equipped. 

7. We are recommending the continuance of military 
assistance to our allies to the extent that they are un- 
able to provide the necessary equipment and training 
for themselves. 

8. We are insisting that, in addition to their other 
duties, promoting and practicing real economy is the 
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constant mission of every responsible official, military 
and civilian, in the Defense Department 

The last point, economy in all of our activities, is 
one of the most essential in our military program. If 
we are to support active and effective forces at about 
the present level over a long period, we must practice 
a strict austerity in day-to-day operations. As the cost 
of our tremendously complicated military equipment 
increases we must redouble our efforts to eliminate 
waste and duplication of every kind. We must get the 
maximum of defense out of every dollar sperit 

The military departments and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense have been working continuously 
and hard at this major problem and their efforts are 
showing increasingly encouraging results 

Improved utilization of personnel has made it possi 
ble to maintain the operating forces at a high level 
The ratio of operating personnel to supporting person 
nel has increased steadily. Measures taken to retain 
capable and experienced personnel in the armed forces 
have brought a rise in reenlistment rates, thus increas 
ing the military effectiveness of the services and saving 
additional training costs. Financial property account 
ing, better inventory management, and improved cata 
loguing and standardization have provided the basic 
tools for the effective control of material on hand, the 
identification and disposal of surplus stock, and the 
determination of realistic operating and mobilization 
requirements. Wherever feasible, the Department of 
Defense is being taken out of bperations that can be 
more economically performed by private enterprise. 

These and many similar measures have resulted in 
the elimination of activities of marginal importance, 
the more efficient management of others, and, above 
all, the allocation of a higher percentage of available 
funds to the most essential military programs. 

Military forces in America are maintained to defend 
a way of life, not for aggression. Military expenditures 
must be adequate for this purpose but must not be so 
great that they will become an intolerable burden 
which will harm the social and economic fabric of our 
country. True security for our country cannot be 
founded upon arms and arms alone. It must also be 
founded on a constitutional government which protects 
the liberties of our citizens and on a strong and ex- 
panding economy—readily convertible, if need he, to 
the tasks of war. 

It is at this point that professional military compe 
tence and political statesmanship must join to form 
judgments as to the defensive structure that should be 
supported by the nation. To do less than the mini 
mum would expose the nation to aggression. To build 
excessively under the impulse of fear could defeat our 
purposes by damaging the growth of our economy and 
eventually forcing regimentation and controls running 
counter to the freedom that we are prepared to fight to 
defend 

Final decisions regarding our military programs are 
made in full recognition of these facts. They involve 
the most careful evaluation of conflicting demands 
They are based on the overriding requirement of pro- 
viding essential defense without undermining our way 
of life. It is believed that the decisions reached have 
adequately met this double requirement 

We must continue to meet it as long as powerful 
countries threaten the freedom and independence of 
others. Our armed forces constitute the major insur 
ance for peace in the present world situation. By main 
taining their effectiveness and efficiency we will make 
it possible for our country to continue its leadership 
on the road to peace—-certain in the knowledge that 
this goal has the support of the overwhelming majority 
of the American people tND 
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Justice policy: 


THE year 1956 will see developments in two fields of 
the law especially interesting to the business com 
munity. 

The first is a sustained attack, in cooperation with 
the federal judges, to eliminate arrearages, or backlogs, 
of criminal and civil cases in the federal courts 

The second is continuation of our vigorous enforce 
ment of the antitrust laws to protect our free competi 
tive enterprise system. 

The attack on the backlog problem is well under 
way. If the condition has not greatly improved by next 
summer the Justice Department is prepared to try 
cases throughout the summer months and work day 
and night if necessary. 

A picture of the magnitude of the task is available 
in the fact that, in the 13 years after 1940, the backlog 
of cases in the Department had risen from approxi 
mately 18,000 to 34,000, But as a result of refinement 
of procedure and new methods adopted we were able 
to achieve a reduction of 4,542 cases in an eight-month 
period prior to June 30, 1955. The upward trend has 
been halted, It is our goal to increase the rate of re 
duction which amounted to 12 per cent in fiscal 1954, 
and 25 per cent in fiscal 1955. 

Recent Antitrust Division activities highlight our 
vigorous enforcement policies. For the year ending 
Dec. 1, 1955, for example, 56 new cases were filed-—34 
civil and 22 criminal, The bulk of them involved tra 
ditional hard-core Sherman Act violations such as 
price-fixing and allocation of territories. 

These new cases represent a sharp increase over the 
recent past. In fiscal year 1952, the last year of the 
previous Administration, 30 new cases were filed; in 
fiscal year 1953, 33 new proceedings were brought; 
and, in fiscal 1954, some 32 new antitrust cases were 
launched. 

Beyond the 56 new cases, during the same period, 
Dec. 1, 1954, through Dec. 1, 1955, some 49 antitrust 
cases were brought to a close. Of these, 15 were cases 
filed during that very year. Thus we make real strides 
toward keeping our calendars up to date 

Our ability to close these 15 cases in the same year 
they were brought stems in some measure from our new 
program for pre-filing negotiation. In essence, our 
approach involves negotiation of consent judgments 
prior to the filing of the civil complaint. By holding 
up formal proceedings, we aim to avoid freezing either 
government or defendants’ attitudes into publicly ex 
pressed positions. 

Thus, we hope to promote flexibility and ease com 
promise in the process of decree negotiation. 

Pre-filing negotiation itself is no stranger to the De- 
partment. In the second half of the 1920's, about a 
quarter of all cases utilized this procedure. In the 
1930's, however, such negotiation fell into disuse. And 
when it was revived, from 1939 through 1942, it was 
pressed after companion criminal cases had been 
brought. Thus pre-filing civil negotiations were then 
only a step in the settlement of the criminal! proceed 
ings. And this pressure of the pending criminal suit 
on civil settlement negotiation (whether actual or in 
ferred) was generally criticized. 
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Our current pre-filing negotiation practice differs 
sharply from this pressure policy. Today, we enter 
pre-filing negotiations only where we contemplate 
civil proceedings. Thus, in no instance is the criminal 
sanction used to coerce civil settlement. Our purpose 
is to adjust civil controversies before they come to 
court, not to force their disposal by threat of criminal 
prosecution. 

In addition, we will not enter pre-filing negotiations 
where, for example, an important issue of law demand- 
ing litigation is involved, or where long delay might 
vitiate the cause embodied in the complaint. Experi- 
ment with pre-filing negotiations has now continued 
for more than two years. And on the whole our experi- 
ence has been a satisfactory one. We plan to step up 
this process during the coming year. 

In addition to concentration on hard-core violations 
and increased emphasis on calendar clean-ups, cases 
brought have aimed at practical enforcement results 
at vigorous enforcement without fear or favor. 

This Department has pressed for such enforcement 
results against all groups alike. For example, Congress 
has exempted many activities of organized labor from 
antitrust. Nonetheless, we have moved vigorously to 
strike down those union restraints on commercial com- 
petition which Congress has not specifically shielded. 

From January, 1953 to date, the Antitrust Division 
has brought ten cases in which a union was a defend- 
ant and one in which a union was a co-conspirator. 
This two-year record of 11 cases stands in sharp con- 
trast with the six-year record from 1946 to 1953 of 
only 16 cases naming unions as defendants. Thus, in 
a little more than two years we have brought virtually 
three fourths as many cases against unions as were 
brought in the six years before 1952. 

We not only prosecute all violators, no matter what 
their political power, but once judgments are rendered 
we see to it that they are lived up to. In the 62 years 
since the Sherman Act’s passage, some 24 contempt 
proceedings have been brought for violation of out 
standing decrees. Of this 24, one third, or eight, have 
been brought in the past three years since the Repub- 
lican Administration took over in Washington. 

On the basis of our past record, then, what can be 
expected for the coming year? First, most broadly, 
more of the same hard-hitting, but fair, concentration 
on traditional hard-core violations. Second, we shall 
try to speed to trial cases brought thus far. Only in 
this way can both defendants and the government be 
assured of a prompt determination of their rights. 

Finally, a variety of new statutes have imposed add- 
ed antitrust duties on the Department of Justice. Most 
important is the provision which enables the United 
States government to sue for actual damages stemming 
from antitrust violations. Beyond that, recent amend- 
ments to the Defense Production, Small Business, and 
Interstate Oil Compact Acts direct the Attorney Gen- 
eral to survey and report to the President and Con- 
gress regarding the competitive consequences of 
certain operations under those laws. All these new 
tasks, then, will be included in our operations for the 
year to come. END 
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THE UNITED STATES Post Office Department has 
a new look—and a new spirit. 

The new look is dramatized by the eye-catching red, 
white, and blue colors which now modernize mail 
boxes and postal trucks 

But the improvements taking place in the postal 
establishment—which serves more of our citizens more 
intimately and more frequently than any other govern- 
ment department—are far more fundamental and 
much more significant than this new color scheme 

Never before have the post offices of the United 
States handled so much mail volume, so quickly, so 
efficiently, so economically 

Deficits are lower. The postal deficit of $362,700,000 
for the 1955 fiscal year is less than half of the all-time 
high reported deficit of $727,000,000 for fiscal 1952 

When our team of executives recruited from indus- 
try assumed responsibility for the management of the 
Post Office Department Jan. 20, 1953, we found: 

»The post office had no certified public accountants 
on its payroll although its financial transactions ex 
ceeded $20,000,000,000 a year. 

>There was no modern personnel department to meet 
the needs of 500,000 employes 

> No training program was being used. 

»The salary structure contained innumerable inequi- 
ties and offered no real incentives for advancement to 
supervisory positions 

P Although the Post Office Department handled more 
than 50,000,000,000 pieces of mail annually, it had no 
materials-handling engineers. 

>The worst highway safety record in government 
>No public information services were being used to 
help the public help itself to better mail service or to 
provide communication channels between manage 
ment and employes 

>No basic review of its transportation policies and 
methods had been made in 25 years 

>» Nearly 40,000 postmasters reported directly to Wash- 
ington on even the most trivial problems 

>» Management contro! tools and methods were so com- 
pletely lacking that when I first called for a financial 
report on the previous months’ operations, I was told 
that such data would not be available for 18 months; 
that such reports were considered historical documents 
and never intended for management control purposes! 

In three years the Post Office Department has been 
overhauled and reorganization is nearly complete 

Tried and proven concepts of modern business man- 
agement have been introduced and the results are be- 
coming increasingly apparent to the public 

The faster, more efficient, and more economical 
mail service is due in part to these improvements 
> Mailers and postal patrons benefit from more than 70 
changes in procedures. Post offices in most major cities 

ire open longer and mail is collected later. More than 
),000 city letter carrier routes are being added annu 
Modern rural delivery service is being expanded 
constantly. New services are being added—-and others 
simplified. The new certified mail provides important 
benefits of registered mail, including proof of delivery, 
at lower cost. A new money order procedure eliminates 
forms and reduces time spent in line. New pamphlets 
help the public help itself to better mail service. 
>The internal procedures of handling money, book 
keeping, and financial reporting have been greatly 
streamlined. Payrolls are being handled by modern 
puncheard checks and equipment in 15 centralized 
locations. The daily task of processing and accounting 
for 1,500,000 paid money order forms is centralized 
in the new Kansas City Money Order Center which 
will ultimately use the most modern electronic equip 
ment. Simpler financial procedures generally will 
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achieve a total reduction of 5,000 positions from the 
overhead. This program relieves postmasters of un- 
necessary paper work, gives them modern business 
methods, and enables them to concentrate on the major 
job of moving the mail. 
>A nationwide safety program has already reduced 
motor vehicle accidents from 13 to eight per 100,000 
miles. Even better results are anticipated 
> Broader and better use is being made of all types of 
transportation by employing the one best equipped to 
do the individual job speedily, efficiently, and eco 
nomically. This means expanded use of trucks and 
tractor-trailers, bus lines, highway post offices, and air 
cargo carriers; using the unused space on scheduled 
air liners for the experimental movement of three-cent 
mail; a better coordination with railroad operations; 
and revision of schedules to deliver the mail on the 
day it arrives at destination post offices 
PWith the opening soon of the Wichita, Kan., Re 
gional Office, postal operations will be decentralized 
into 15 regions and 91 districts, and operated on a 
home-rule basis 
>The first coordinated progressive personnel program 
in the Department’s history has been established. The 
installation of a sound salary structure, based on posi 
tion evaluation, provides 508,000 postal employes with 
fair wages, incentive to advance in the career service, 
and compensation related directly to duties performed 
>The Department has leased more than 900 new 
postal buildings, valued at approximately $45,000,000, 
through its commercial leasing activities from Janu 
ary, 1953, to Nov. 15, 1955. The new lease-purchase 
program by which buildings are bought out of rent, 
includes 27 further projects approved as of Nov, 15, 
1955. This will create $14,000,000 in new construction 
Both programs use the financing and construction ca 
pacity of private industry 
PClose cost control has been established over the 
85,000 motor vehicles the Post Office Department uses 
(of which 25,000 are owned by the government) 
Postmasters are charged for the use of this equipment 
and personnel to make them cost-conscious. A Post 
Office Department fleet is being developed consisting 
of four basic standard production-line trucks which 
will do the same job better than the seven types of 
special built, often hand-made vehicles formerly pur 
chased. The estimated savings are 20 per cent in pur 
chase prices and 20 per cent or more in operating cost. 
> Practical training programs aimed at improving 
personnel and mail service—involving ten courses of 
instruction ranging from tying bundles of letter mail 
to executive development-—have been launched, The 
Suggestions and Incentive Awards program has been 
modernized, and the Department received, in 20 
months ending Nov. 15, 1955, double the number of 
employe suggestions offered in the previous five years, 
with savings estimated at $2,261,000. Uniforms are 
being redesigned, standardized and brightened effec 
tive this month, although employes having garments 
of the previous design in good condition will be per 
mitted to wear them until January, 1957 
> Unnecessary service units are being eliminated, Ap 
proximately 3,000 small post offices have been closed, 
at a saving of more than $4,000,000, with the patrons 
generally getting better service through rural delivery. 
> Practical experiments and research are being car- 
ried on continuously. Those now under way include 
1, a variety of motorized conveyances for city carriers; 
2, an automatic mail facing machine; 3, automat 
sorting by electronic scanning; 4, self-service equip 
ment for post office lobbies; and, 5, mechanical parcel 
post sorting 
*The first nationwide effort to attract desirable new 
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career employes into the postal service was launched 
in December, 1955. Display posters in 10,000 post 
offices and on 16,000 Air Force recruitment billboards 
in 3,000 communities are being used for a 30-day 
period, outlining salaries and benefits of postal em 
ployment. 

Despite the progress made ir modernizing the mail 
service and reducing its cost, the Post Office Depart 
ment faces two serious problems 

One is the inadequacy and the deterioration of its 
physical plant. Many post offices were bujst 50 or even 
more years ago. Far too many of our postal facilities 
are badly run-down, out-grown, outmoded 

In some larger cities, facilities are so inadequate that 
mail is sorted outside post offices on the sidewalks or 
in the alleys, rain or shine. At numerous points, trucks 
cannot squeeze into the smal! post office loading and 
unloading areas. Many post offices and mail terminals 
are dingy, badly in need of renovation and better 
lighting, and completely lacking in modern equipment 
to speed mail distribution. 

To correct these conditions will take time and 
money. We cannot continue to ignore these needs, 
particularly since they grow increasingly worse as the 
mail volume of this dynamic and growing country is 
constantly increasing. It is now 45 per cent greater in 
volume than it was ten years ago 

The other and more serious problem concerns the 
fiscal plight of the Post Office Department. The postal 
deficit accumulated since World War Il—-during a 
period of unprecedented prosperity-—has now reached 
$4,600,000,000 and is costing taxpayers more than 
$100,000,000 a year in interest alone. 

Despite the efficiencies and economies we have been 
able to make, the Post Office Department now faces a 
yearly deficit of about $500,000,000. Nearly $200,000,- 
000 of this is the cost of the recently enacted pay raises 
and other employe benefits. 

Basically, our failure to operate on a more nearly 
break-even basis is due to the fact that postage rates 
today are essentially the same as they were in 1932. 
Meanwhile, the cost of nearly everything the Depart- 
ment buys or uses has more than doubled, as have 
most household or business expenses 

That is why we are recommending moderate in- 
creases in postage rates on First, Second, and Third- 
Class mail to Congress. 

We believe Congress and the American people ap- 
preciate the need for reasonable rate increases so that 
their Post Office Department may improve its services 
and facilities and operate on a self-supporting basis 
as do the postal establishments of most major nations 
Our neighbor, Canada, for example, has shown losses 
in only three of the past 20 years with an over-all 
surplus for these two decades of $89,523,932 

Many members of Congress have polled their con 
stituents on this question of postage rates. So has the 
Post Office Department. In all parts of the country, the 
people queried indicated that they favor, usually by 
margins of at least three to one, increasing postal rates 
to make the Post Office Department self-supporting 
Public opinion here is apparently no different than in 
Europe where competent observers state that a postal 
deficit would not be tolerated. 

If these rate increases are granted, we can complete 
the job the Post Office Department set out to accom 
plish nearly three years ago-——provide better service 
lower costs—reduce the postal deficit--and operate 
on a break-even basis. 

Then the Post Office Department can provide the 
most efficient service possible to meet the constantly 
expanding needs of this most prosperous nation on 
earth. END 
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Government 
a partner, 
not a 


competitor 


2Y DOUG AS McKAY 





veretary of the Interior 


OUR COUNTRY’S economic health depends in large 
part on the wise development and conservation of our 
natural resources. 

That development and conservation is entrusted to 
the Department of the Interior. 

I believe that the Department kept the patient 
healthy in 1955 and will have him vigorous and grow- 
ing in the year ahead. 

This is no small order, for our range of responsibili- 
ties is a wide one. We build multiple-purpose dams 
that cost hundreds of millions of dollars. Yet we are no 
less concerned with seeing that a Navajo Indian child 
on a reservation has an opportunity for education. 

Here is a quick check list of what I believe were the 
major accomplishments of the Department in 1955: 
>» Under President Eisenhower's partnership plan, 
great strides were made toward development of our 
water resources and power potential. Provision was 
made for starts on six new irrigation projects which 
will cost a total of $1,000,000,000 
> Through its Bureau of Mines, the Department devel- 
oped production of an important new metal, zirconium, 
and then let private industry take over the production 
»During the three years of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, we have added 400,000 acres to the park 
system. 
> Development of submerged lands on the continental 
shelf off Texas and Louisiana continued and rentals 
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have now brought the federal government more than 
$250,000,000 in revenues 
>Steps were taken to extend refuge land for our fish 
and wildlife resources 
POur Fish and Wildlife Service helped raise the yield 
of commercial fisheries in the United States and 
Alaska 
> We have taken steps to conserve our most priceless 
resource-—-our citizens. We have provided educational 
facilities for 14,000 Navajo Indian children who had 
never gone to s hool because facilities were lacking 

Of all the Department’s activities I know the one 
most publicized is that in the field of water resources 
and hydroelectric power. This has been the most con 
troversial, particularly the development in the Pacific 
Northwest 

In the next 20 years our industrial and domestic 
need for water will increase by 145,000,000,000 gallons 
a day. That is equivalent to the flow of 11 Colorado 
Rivers, and the Colorado is one of the world’s mighti- 
est streams 

There will also be a tremendous increase in the use 
of electric power in the years ahead. Some of this will 
be steam generated, but much of it will be obtained by 
harnessing the flow of our rivers. 

This will be especially true in the power-hungry 
Pacifi Northwest where 6,000,000 additional kilo- 
watts of electric power will be required by 1965. 
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Power needs in the Pacific Northwest alone will re 
quire investments of $3,000,000,000 over the next ten 
years. 

Recognizing that even the federal purse is not bot 
tomless and that some means must be found to provide 
the money for these needs, President Eisenhower 
adopted the partnership program. Under this program 
the states, local public groups and private enterprise 
can join with the federal government in building these 
facilities 

This was an abrupt departure from the policy of 20 
years of previous administrations that held power 
should be developed as a federal monopoly. The suc 
cess of the program can best be measured by an exam 
ination of results 

In the past two years the Federal Power Commis 
sion has received applications for permits to survey 
potential power sites which represent a larger total of 
kilowatts than was covered by applications in the 
seven preceding years. 

In the Columbia River basin, applicants have 
sought permission to build 40 new power plants with a 
total capacity of more than 8,000,000 kilowatts 

In this region partnership has brought eager dol 
lars into the open. The people there are willing to 
invest in their own betterment 

I am hopeful that Congress will act favorably early 
in the next session on the important Upper Colorado 
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and Fryingpan-Arkansas projects which aic urgently 
needed for irrigation and power development. 

Other important partnership undertakings await 
only a favorable nod from Congress. The city of Eu- 
gene, Ore., has offered to pay the $11,000,000 cost of 
the power facilities of the Cougar dam. A private util- 
ity is ready to pay for the power facilities—half of the 
total $58,000,000 cost—of the Green Peter and White 
Bridge dams on the Middle Santiam in Oregon. Local 
utilities have offered to pay $273,000,000 for construc- 
tion of the power facilities of the proposed $310,000,- 
000 John Day dam on the Columbia River 

The long stalemate over development of the Snake 
River was broken last year when the Federal Power 
Commission authorized the Idaho Power Company to 
build three dams at a cost of $191,000,000 

This was important because development on the 
Snake had been stalled much too long. Under previous 
administrations, the Department of the Interior had 
filed a formal protest against nonfederal development. 
It was proposed to build a $475,000,000 federal project. 

It never got beyond the proposal stage. The costly 
project was repeatedly rejected by Congress. When I 
took office, I held the opinion that this dog-in-the- 
manger attitude was a disservice to the people in that 
region who need the power. I ordered the Department's 
objection to nonfederal development withdrawn 

The Federal Power Commission is, by law, the 
proper body to make such decisions. And it did so, 
but only after many months of hearings. 

The Department, through its Bureau of Mines and 
Geological Survey, has long played an important role 
in mineral development and conservation. We have 
sought to assist industry in developing efficient, low- 
cost methods of processing secondary minera! deposits, 
and to help find new materials 

This permits me to tell the story of zirconium and 
to my mind it is a dramatic illustration of government 
industry teamwork at its best. 

Zirconium, without which our atomic-powered sub- 
marine Nautilus might never have put to sea, was 
a laboratory curiosity ten years ago. Experiments 
showed this lightweight metal to be corrosion proof 
and possessed of unusual strength 

Although it has many other uses, zirconium was 
found to be indispensabie for nuclear reactors. It is an 
important part of the shields protecting the crew of 
the Nautilus from atomic radiation 

Every pound of zirconium in the Nautilus was pro 
duced in a Bureau of Mines pilot plant at Albany, Ore. 
But with the assistance of Bureau experts, private in 
dustry steadily increased its output of the metal and 
reduced the cost by more than 80 per cent. The Bu 
reau’s pilot plant was closed last June because private 
industry by then could meet norma! requirements 

This is how the cooperative process can and should 
work, The government aided in the development of a 
new and useful metal which can be produced from an 
abundant supply of ore, but did not attempt to enter 
into competition with private industry in violation of 
our free enterprise traditions 

The development of zirconium seems an apt answer 
to those who predict that our program will slacken 
because of insufficient raw materials 

I do not agree with this. In that tremendous area of 
the Outer Continental Shelf off the coasts of Louisiana 
and Texas, for example, our oi! industry is pushing 
ahead with the development of great new oi! resources 
to meet the needs of the future 

This development has been made possible by the 
opening of the area for drilling under legislation vigor- 
ously supported by this Administration. 

Leases have already returned revenues of more than 
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$250,000,000 to the government and it is estimated 
they will eventually bring returns of $6,000,000,000. 

One of the Department’s most important responsi 
bilities is administration of the National Parks. 

In 1946 there were 21,000,000 visitors to the national 
parks. This past year visitors numbered 50,000,000. 
By 1966, we anticipate 80,000,000 visitors annually. 

To keep pace with the national growth, the Depart- 
ment has embarked on a program known as Mission 
66 under which the national parks are being expanded 
and improved and their staffs increased. 

One of the first acts of this Administration was to 
reverse the 15-year cycle of neglect of our parks which 
had its beginnings in World War II and continued 
through the Korean hostilities. 

In January, 1953, the National Park Service was 
operating under a fiscal year budget of about $33,000,- 
000. For the current fiscal year the park budget is 
$45,000,000, an increase of almost 40 per cent. 

This additional money has made it possible for us 
to improve access roads to the parks and to build new 
ones, and to staff the parks adequately. Concession- 
aires in the parks are improving and expanding their 
facilities, too, to provide greater comforts and pleas 
ures for the millions of visitors. 

This is money well spent, for these millions of acres 
of wilderness are a national treasure. 

They will be jealously guarded as long as I am Sec 
retary of the Interior. 

And so will be our fish and wildlife resources. We are 
continuing to provide new refuge areas for our wild- 
life, We have established eight new refuges and three 
more are in the process of being established. In the 
past year, we spent $645,000 of Duck Stamp funds in 
the acquisition of refuge land, the largest expenditure 
of this fund for refuges since 1945. 

Conservationists have been concerned over rumors 
of a giveaway of wildlife refuges and a land grab of 
these areas by the military 

Such rumors are absolutely false. Not one acre of 
wildlife refuge area under the primary jurisdiction of 
the Department’s Fish and Wildlife Service has been 
transferred to the military since I have been Secretary 
of the Interior 

Our Fish and Wildlife Service is also devoted to im 
proving our commercial fisheries by developing in 
creased yields and new sources of supply from the 
seas around us. This is a matter of importance to us 
all. Experts estimate that by 1965 our population 
growth will demand that we draw from the ses ten per 
cent more fish and shellfish than we do now if we are 
to meet nutritional requirements 

In my summation of our natural resources I have 
saved for last the most precious of all—our children. 

Within the Department is the Bureau of Indian Af 
fairs which is responsible for the welfare of 400,000 of 
the Indian population of the United States 

After the Eisenhower Administration took office, we 
discovered that 14,000 of the 28,000 children of schoo! 
age on the Navajo reservation had never attended 
school. Why? There were not enough classrooms, not 
enough teachers. I was shocked at this situation. So 
were the members of Congress when we laid the prob- 
lem before them 

This year, for the first time, there were enough class- 
rooms and teachers to accommodate all the Navajo 
children. 

Planning a $300,000,000 dam in the Pacific North- 
west and guaranteeing education for a Navajo child 
are distinctly different problems 

But they were ou; problems in 1955—-and we solved 
them. This coming year will bring new problems. We 
will solve them, too. END 
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PROSPER 


AND BE FREE 


BY EZRA TAFT BENSON 
Secretary of Agriculture 


THE PEOPLE of agriculture face a fateful year of 
decision 

[ am confident that they will emerge from it re 
newed in their faith in the future of their industry, 
reimbued with a determination to carry on as free 
men, and rededicated to the principles of economi 
democracy 

his year the people of agriculture will be tempted 
to disregard their own sound instincts. They will be 
promised an easy way out of their difficulties. 

In a national election year all efforts will be made 
to divert the attention of farmers from fundamentals 
Some of them will be led to believe that a political 
good fairy will wave a wand and all vexations and 
anxieties will disappea 

True friends of agriculture during the months ahead 
must be prepared’ to meet, with as much calm as they 
can muster, all kinds of spellbinding arguments which 
run counter to economic truth 

I have abundant reason to believe that the farmer 
is too sound a thinker to be diverted from his inborn 
determination,to remain free of the bonds which would 
be certain to fetter him if he accepts some of the easy 
olutions which will be offered. The average farmer 

ifts facts as the combine sifts grain from chaff 

I am confident he will look back upon 1955 as the 

ar in which significant gains were made toward sta 
bility. We can forecast further gains in 1956 on the 
basis of 1955 accomplishments 

Progress was made toward a balance of production 
und consumption, though 1955 production was an all 
time record. In other words, but for the presence of 
urpluses accumulated in the past, farm output and 
market needs would almost have coincided 
Enlargement of exports and greater consumption at 
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home combined to brighten the picture. Intensive 
efforts by the Department of Agriculture to move sur 
pluses——to lighten their weight on the farm economy 
began to pay off in an encouraging manner 

Exports in fiscal 1955 totaled $3,100,000,000 as com 
pared to $2,900,000,000 the year before. The gain was 
11 per cent over 1952-53 

Government programs had much to do with the 
build-up in exports. There were exports at competitive 
prices, sales for foreign currencies, barter arrange 
ments, grants to foreign countries for emerrency fam 
ine relief, and donations to welfare organizations for 
overseas distribution to the needy 

Total farm surplus disposal in 1955 added up to 
$2,115,000,000, compared with $1,424,000,000 in 1954 
and $520,000,000 in 1953 

Reductions in the carryover were especially bene 
ficial to dairying, where improvement was one of the 
brighter spots of 1955. Rising consumption of dairy 
products came with readjustment of support prices on 
butter and fluid milk, an action taken a year earlier 

The dairy industry at one time stood in the shadow 
of 466,000,000 pounds of butter held in government 
storage. These holdings were reduced to 110,000,000 
pounds. Stocks of surplus cheese were reduced from 
436,000,000 pounds to 279,000,000 pounds, and stocks 
of non-fat dry milk solids were reduced from 599,000 
000 pounds to a manageable 27,000,000 pounds 

These were gains made for agriculture under the 
program which will be violently assailed during the 
approaching political campaign. The whole program 
was designed to bring about stability and the progress 
made toward stability in the dairy industry shows that 
we are on the right course 
Another example of the effectiveness of the program 
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BENSON continued 


came when the government's accumulation of cotton 
seed oil-totaling at one time 1,186,000,000 pounds 
was moved into use, A!) the protein meal owned by 
the government was sold. 

Although farm income declined further, no eco- 
nomic debacle occurred, as had been freely predicted 
in some quarters. Efforts to draw a parallel between 
farm conditions of the late 1920's, the 1930's and the 
years immediately preceding World War II failed 
utterly. 

Running counter to the prophets of an agricultural 
debacle was the trend in farm real estate value, which 
returned to the record peak reached in 1952. The 
value of all farm assets stood at $163,000,000,000, 
only $3,000,000,000 under the all-time peak 

Here was evidence that faith in the future of agri 
culture continued to run strong through 1955 despite 
the fact that farmers were caught in a squeeze brought 
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about by lower commodity prices and high operating 
costs. 

Costs of trucks, tractors and other equipment went 
up following a series of factory wage increases and 
other higher production costs. Even so, farmers bought 
20 per cent more machinery in 1955 than in 1954. 

However, I felt compelled to warn equipment manu- 
facturers and their workers that farmers cannot long 
continue to absorb higher costs brought about by wage 
increases and other causes. Farmers cannot pass along 
such advances in their operating expenses to con- 
sumers. 

We demonstrated willingness and ability to cope 
with an emergency—and stave off panic--when rec- 
ord-breaking hog runs swamped markets last fall. We 
moved in to buy pork and lard. 

This was a demonstration that the Department of 
Agriculture is in close touch with farm and market 
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1956 


levelopments and alert at all times to move in when 
governmental action can be practical and helpful. 

It was charged in some quarters—and the charge 
will be repeated in coming months—-that all help to 
farmers had been withdrawn with the introduction of 
flexible supports 

The fact is that the Administration fully realizes the 
change-over to peacetime conditions is still running 
its course and that money will still have to be spent to 
stabilize commodity prices. Thus in 1955 programs 
for stabilizing farm prices and income cost $1,300,000,- 
000 as compared with $963,000,000 in 1954. 

We will ask Congress to strengthen and broaden 
the farm program particularly as it relates to the wel- 
fare of family type operations. 

The program proved sound and efficient so far as 
we were able to implement it in 1955 and the limited 
trial run was most encouraging. 

We will continue to adhere to the principle that pro- 
duction should be for use rather than storage. We will 
remain steadfast in our conviction that unwanted food 
and fiber hoards are a drain on the taxpayer and a 
threat to the farmer’s opportunity to obtain a fair por 
tion of the prosperity being enjoyed all around him. 

In the din and distractions of an election year we 
shall push forward the six-point program laid down 
by President Eisenhower when he decreed that his 
Administration would not go back to yesterday for the 
answer to agriculture’s problems of 1956 

The President gave the go-ahead to these sound 
objec tives 
1. Stepped-up programs of surplus disposal and ex 
pansion of exports 
2. Vigorous purchase programs to remove market 
gluts and help farmers adjust to market demands, as 
has been done for beef, pork, cherries, prunes, potatoes 
and sweet potatoes 
3. An enlarged program of soil conservation and in- 
centive payments to divert cropland into grass, trees 
and forage 
4. An expanded Rural Development Program for 
low-income farm families 
5. Stepped-up program of research emphasizing low- 
er costs of production, new uses, new crops, and 
expansion of markets 
6. An active forward push to the Great Plains Pro- 
gram in cooperation with the ten states involved. 

We have already moved forward on several of these 
fronts and will continue to advance in 1956 toward 
our over-all objective—a fair return to the farmer for 
his work and his investment. 

Although exports were expanded in 1955, perhaps 
not all outlets have been exploited. Here we will again 
encounter the ticklish export aspirations of our friends 
abroad but we intend to expand our trade in agricul- 
tural products through direct sales, barter and dona- 
tions through welfare channels 

Under Point 2 we will act as we did in the hog 
crisis if such an emergency should again arise. We are 
not unmindful that the people of agriculture will con- 
tinue to need help from time to time in making adjust- 
ments to market demands, even though a growing 
population is constantly widening the market for more 
and higher quality food 

I hope that the advantages the nation could derive 
under Point 3—calling for an enlarged program of 
soil conservation—-will not be lost in political debate. 

Some, in the expectation of political gain, would 
convert this phase of the program into a grandiose 
giveaway of public funds. They would use it simply 
to channel easy money to the people of RFD with no 
thought to the future gain of farmers and all other 
Americans 
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This program holds great promise if wisely con 
ceived and carried out with the view to spending 
money today which will make agriculture and the 
nation stronger in generations to come 

We are devoting much thought and planning to this 
point in the program and will have appropriate recom 
mendations on the subject for Congress. We are study 
ing the advantages and the drawbacks we would expect 
to encounter in helping farmers make needed changes 
in their cropping programs. 

We will renew our recommendation to Congress 
that the Rural Development Program be expanded 
President Eisenhower has said: “We should open 
wider the doors of opportunity to those 1,500,000 farm 
families with incomes under $1,000.” 

Some of these rural people, to be competitive in this 
mechanized age, need special skills and financial aids 
which might not be available from nongovernmental 
sources, Investment in them would be another invest 
ment in the future of our country 

Research, which has a significant place in the pro 
gram, has already paid off handsomely in agriculture 
and its future potential is limitless. The farmer 
through it will be enabled to find new uses for present 
crops, crops unknown today, expanded markets and 
lower production costs. 

Squeezed by higher costs of labor, of machinery, 
building materials, fertilizers, insecticides, taxes and 
other overhead, the farmer must cut corners as never 
before to survive. Research in USDA laboratories and 
in the field will help in this vital sector 

We saw the rebirth of the dust bowl in revent years 
Our Great Plains Program is designed to make the 
most efficient use of soil, water and plant growth to 
the end that drought’s ravages can be abated. To overt 
look the problem today might mean impairment of 
the future usefulness of a vital national resource and 
multiply the difficulties of the 10,000,000 people who 
live on the Great Plains. 

The Administration program, of which the six 
points listed above are an integral part, envisages an 
agriculture free of bondage—-bondage to crushing sur 
pluses and to governmental controls beyond those 
which farmers could reasonably expect of a progressive 
government. 

We will continue to work for the betterment of agri 
culture’s low income families, those left completely 
out when it came to distribution of the benefits of 
high, rigid supports. They need credit assistance but 
even more pressing is their need for greater technical 
know-how. Their children need to be trained in the 
skills of agriculture and industry so that whatever 
occupation they choose, they can be useful and self 
sustaining. 

In this year of decision for agriculture the people 
of RFD will be wooed by a return of 90 per cent of 
parity supports across the board, along with compensa 
tory payments. 

To give these programs a chance to work it would 
be necessary to invoke rigid controls 

There would have to be a dumping ground for com 
modities in excess of our domestic needs if there are 
to be compensatory payments along the lines of the 
two-price system suggested in some quarters 

Farmers would have the added burden of higher 
taxes. How rouch greater this burden would be on 
farmers and other Americans is not known 

Knowing farmers, I believe they will remain true to 
their sound, conservative instincts and will cast their 
future with a program based on stability of markets, 
freedom to manage their own affairs, and peace which 
will allow the people of this nation and the world to 
live as God intended. ENO 
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New programs 





build service 
to business 


BY SINCLAIR WEEKS 


Secretary of Commerce 





OUR JOB at the Commerce Department is primarily 
to help maintain an environment favorable to private 
initiative so that our economy wil! be a self-managed, 
self-supporting economy, and not a government-run 
economy. 

We believe that the Department acts in the best in 
terests of the American people as we do everything 
possible to champion, encourage and assist the Amer 
ican private business system. For-—as the record of 
1953-55 clearly proves——prosperous business increases 
the prosperity and well-being of everyone 

The Department's plans for 1956 include new pro 
grams, as well as further improvements and expansions 
in operations which are already our responsibility 

The greatest program in the history of the Weather 
Bureau will be carried forward to improve tornado 
and hurricane forecasting and warning, including en 
larged professional staffs, more oceanic observations, 
improved communication facilities, additional storm 
tracking radar and research to study behavior of 
hurricanes, 

The Area Development Office, which assisted 240 
communities this year to carry out local industrial im 
provement programs, is cooperating on Administration 
plans to make a frontal attack on areas with chronical 
ly distressed industries and regional unemployment 
Development activities are to be coordinated. More 
technical assistance is to be made available. A loan 
program is planned for capital improvement expendi 
tures on a sharing basis with states and municipalities 
In a nutshell, the program is a move by the federal! 
government to help communities to help themselves 

The Census Bureau will distribute facts gathered 
in the new Censuses of Business, Manufactures and 
Mineral Industries, providing data useful in market 
ing plans and business expansion programs. The Labor 
Force Report, whose employment and unemployment 
estimates are front page news each month, will be im 
proved by enlarging the sample from 21,000 house 
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holds in 230 areas to 35,000 households in 330 areas. 

Preparations are being made by Department scien 
tists for participation in the man-made satellite, the 
South Pole exploration and other Geophysical Year 
events. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration will allocate 
a record $63,000,000 for its 1956 federal-aid airport 
program and strengthen air safety and efficiency by 
providing new electronic aids to navigation and land- 
ing. 

The Maritime Administration’s record peacetime 
shipbuilding program includes repair of a limited num 
ber of the moth-ball fleet; new ships built by private 
industry through federal subsidy; development of new 
designs and propulsion plans for new ships and adap- 
tation to existing vessels, and plans for the atoms-for 
peace ship recommended by the President. 

The Bureau of Public Roads last year aided the 
states in constructing 23,000 miles of roads in the near 
ly $2,000,000,000 two-year Federal Highway Program 

up to now a record program. It is making ready for 
the President's great new National Highway Program, 
the most tremendous road innprovement project in 
history. 

Continuation of the current federal-state secondary 
and farm-to-market program, and completion of the 
giant Interstate Highway System will crisscross the 
country with marvelous new arteries—many of them 
limited access roads from two to eight lanes wide. This 
network will break traffic bottlenecks, curb accidents, 
provide Civil Defense evacuation routes, open new 
areas to industry, homes and recreation, and give mil 
lions of long-frustrated motorists a highway system 
adequate for modern needs and future growth 

The Commerce Department can be described as a 
sort of supermaftket whose products are a great va 
riety of facts, opinions, advice, technical facilities and 
services, which business can pick out and use to stimu 
late commercial activity, improve methods, create 
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jobs, expand sales and provide customers with new, 
better, cheaper goods 

During 1955 we added many new services and im 
proved others. Take the case of economic reporting 
In a self-managed economy, business decisions are not 
made by distant government dictators or bureaucrats 
They are made by millions of independent executives 
of establishments of all sizes. If business leaders are to 
plan and act wisely, they require all the economic facts 
ivailable, as accurately and as swiftly as possible. This 
year our Bureau of the Census is improving and speed 
ing up its statistical services through a second Univac 
computer, plus new type electronic work-savers, shut 
tle forms, better management of field staffs and more 
extensive use of sampling 
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Business often is confronted with problems which 
require special assists from government. For example 
scarcity of metals. Manufacturers have been encour 
aged to come in and talk things over with us. As a 
result, in many cases government has thought it proper 
to postpone delivery to the stockpile of 
and thus keep industry running 

In 1955 business and government together explored 
problems of trade, government competition, orderly 
disposal of government surpluses without injuring tax 
payers or upsetting the market, and many more ques 
tions. Sometimes immediate executive action settled 
things; at other times legislation was recommended 

Regardless of the size of a group, each has a full 
opportunity to present its case. We help where we can 
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provided action is in the best interest of the country. 

Another duty is in representing the general business 
point of view in the Administration and before the 
Congress. This includes participation in antitrust stud 
ies, offering recommendations on legislation on trade, 
taxes, labor-management problems, transportation, 
etc,, and employing other avenues of conveying busi- 
ness opinions and views. 

Our direct services—-you might say—cover the 
water front in all the various agencies of the Depart- 
ment charged by law to promote foreign and domestic 
commerce, science and technology, industry and trans- 
portation facilities. 

Right now we are engaged in several record-break- 
ing undertakings in the field of transportation. These 
include the biggest peacetime shipbuilding program, 
the largest airport construction program, the greatest 
highway program and the presentation to the Congress 
of far-reaching recommendations by the Presidential 
Advisory Committee to strengthen our common carrier 
system through competition and thereby bolster na- 
tional security and make possible less expensive trans 
portation for the public. 

In 1955 we began the first government-industry par- 
ticipation in 24 international trade fairs. These had 
three standard features: 1, Government-industry cen- 
tral exhibits, emphasizing American free enterprise as 
a force for prosperity, good will and peace. 2, More 
extensive display of American-made products by pri- 
vate companies. 3, Trade development teams, com 
prising private businessmen and Department experts, 
answering questions and offering information and 
other trade services. 

I personally visited several of these fairs in Europe 
and was greatly impressed by their effectiveness in 
developing foreign commerce and friendship for 
America. In 1956 we expect to do an even better job 
by preparing further in advance for each fair and thus 
improving the character of our exhibits. In the same 
general context the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has 
improved the scope and quality of its trade publica 
tions and we have established divisions on overseas 
investment and tourism as additional stimulants to 
world trade, 

At the National Bureau of Standards, opening cere 
monies were held for its new Gamma-Ray and Beta- 
tron laboratories. The former establishes standards of 
measurement for safe use of radium, cobalt-60 and 
other radioactive materials by industrial scientists, 
doctors and defense workers. The latter houses a 50 


000,000 volt betatron and 180,000,000 volt synchrotron, 


which produce penetrating X rays. Bureau research 
enables industry, hospitals and the military to use 
like machines safely for treatment of deep-seated can 
cer, sterilization of packaged foods, nuclear physics 
research and other public services. 

In other fields the 1955 Commerce program also 
includes: constructing final links in the Inter-Amer 
ican Highway system that encourages travel and 
creates another bond of friendship with our Latin 
American neighbors; research on applying electronic 
techniques to patent search so that patents may be 
issued sooner; a big increase in examiners to reduce 
the log jam of patent applications; new know-how 
guides for small business; Office of Business Econom 
ics special analytical reports on business capital out- 
lays, investment and sales anticipations, and other 
vital data for business planning. 

The nation’s first electronic weather brain was set 
up in Washington to increase the accuracy of daily 
forecasts. The Coast and Geodetic Survey cared for 
an unprecedented demand for 44,000,000 nautical and 
neronautical charts, including new jet air navigator 
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charts. Commerce agencies also contributed emer- 
gency services in hurricane and flood areas 

The Department has one of the biggest responsibil- 
ities for national defense of any nonmilitary federal 
agency. The Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration, cooperating with the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation and private industry, plans protection of people 
and plants, keeps the defense materials system up to 
date, plays a role in stockpiling, dispersal, standby 
machine tools, continuity of production. Obviously, 
very important national security duties also are lodged 
with the Bureau of Public Roads, Maritime Adminis- 
tration, Civil Aeronautics Administration, National 
Bureau of Standards and Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The Weather Bureau, cooperating with the federal 
Civil Defense Administration, initiated a program to 
provide atomic fall-out data. The Office of Strategic 
Information was established to explore ways of han- 
dling information of strategic importance to a hostile 
power without jeopardizing a free press and to expand 
the exchange of technical and scientific data with the 
Soviet bloc so as to obtain information of value to the 
United States. 

As I have pointed out, the main business of the 
Commerce Department is to promote business—all 
sizes of business. But one of the great values of our 
private competitive enterprise system is that it is a 
huge reservoir of brilliant talent which today is being 
tapped by the federal government. The Department 
helps business in solving problems. But business, in 
turn, also helps government do a better job for the 
public. 

Service and advice helpful to the entire nation have 
been received from the Business Advisory Council, 
Transportation Council, National Distribution Coun- 
cil, industry conferences, chambers of commerce 
cooperating with our field offices and the special 
advisory committees whose recommendations are be- 
ing considered in improving operations of the Census 
Bureau, Weather Bureau, and National Bureau of 
Standards. Vital public service has been rendered by 
executives loaned from private industry (WOC’s) 
serving without compensation. 

These able, patriotic businessmen—-as committees 
or as individuals——are giving their experience and skill 
in the industrial mobilization to advance peace and 
thereby protect our country from the wreckage and 
horror of H-bomb attack. 

They are advising on ways to promote a widely 
shared prosperity and to protect our nation from both 
inflation and depression. 

An attempt has been made in certain circles to cre- 
ate public mistrust of business in general and to black- 
en the reputation of honorable businessmen serving 
the government. But everyone familiar with their work 
is proud of their unselfish public service in helping the 
nation advance prosperity and peace 

To sum up: While the chief business of the Depart 
ment is direct service to business, the stimulating 
effects of Commerce programs are felt all through the 
economy and in the daily lives of everyone 

Copper to relieve scarcities means jobs in metal 
fabricating and industries. Trade fairs in far-off Asia 
mean job security for American workers manufactur 
ing goods for export. Research on hurricanes means 
finding better ways to protect the public from future 
loss of life and property. Great new ships, airports and 
highways mean better, safer transportation for every 
one. 

These Department accomplishments and plans are 
part of the Eisenhower Administration program for 
the peace, prosperity and well-being of all the Ameri 
can people. END 
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BY JAMES P. MITCHELL 


AY (T¢ har u OT Labor 


DURING the last three years, the economic and 


& social well-being of American working men and women 
has risen to heights never before reached in the his 
tory of our country. 


Today, American wage earners have more jobs, earn 
more money and enjoy more security than ever before 


They are both the prime movers and the chief bene 
ficiaries of a vibrant system of free enterprise which 
is constantly feeding new nourishment into the chan 
nels of our economy. 

When I say “American working men and women,” 
I mean every job holder in the business and industrial 
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comununity. I refer to the unorganized as wel! as the 
organized worker. I refer to the nation’s total labor 
force, 

In today’s economy, the basic interests of the wage 
earner and the basic interests of the businessman are 
similar. 

Both depend on a healthy and expanding economy 
and on a constant rise in investment and purchasing 
power. Both are adversely affected when inflation robs 
the dollar of its real value. 

I do not mean to imply that the nation’s wage 
earners do not have special problems which demand 
special attention. They do. That is why we have a 
Department of Labor. 

But, in analyzing the advances made by American 
wage earners during the past three years, it is neces 
sary that we examine not only those programs which 
were put forth specifically on their behalf, but also 
programs which were designed to strengthen the 
economy as a whole. 

Before the Eisenhower Administration took office, 
the economy was being distorted by a prolonged period 
of inflation. Excessive government controls were ham 
pering the efforts of individual Americans to better 
themselves. ‘The seemingly endless rise in the cost of 
living was causing frustration. High taxes were dis 
couraging investors. The economy was being manipu 
lated to fit the shape of past emergencies when it 
should have been allowed to reach freely for its right 
ful future 

The country’s wage earners, along with all Amer 
icans, suffered from these developrnents. The dollar 
in 13 years had lost nearly 50 per cent of its purchas 
ing power, robbing them of the real value of their 
wages, their savings and their insurance policies 
Those who had to depend on social security, work 
men's compensation and unemployment insurance 
soon realized that the benefits they were receiving fell 
far short of meeting their needs. Inflation, a form of 
economic dropsy, had taken its tol! 

The action taken by the government to check this 
disease and, by so doing, to restore confidence in the 
free enterprise system, was swift and to the point. It 
took a lot of courage, back in 1953, to remove the 
government controls which were then strangling the 
economy. Many well known and well respected men 
told the people that government controls were neces 
sary to avoid a major recession. ‘The people were ap 
prehensive, They didri’t want to suffer through another 
great depression. However, this government decided to 
give the free enterprise system a chance. After sound 
deliberation and despite some cries of disaster, wage 
and price controls were removed 

The cries gradually faded away. It wasn’t long be 
fore the critics realized that the country was not, to 
borrow a phrase coined by Will Rogers, ‘going to the 
poorhouse in an automobile.”” Rather, they found that 
the opposite was true, Prices, after being set free, found 
their own level and remained stable for the first time 
in 13 years. 

In 1954, the economy was given a boost when Con 
greas voted the people of the United States a record 
$7,400,000,000 tax cut. This, coupled with rising wages 
and stable prices, increased purchasing power tremen 
dously, 

These two actions, together with decreased govern 
ment spending and the initiation of fiscal policies de 
signed to encourage the initiative and ingenuity of the 
American people, released the pent-up dynamics of 
the free enterprise systern, causing our economy to 
expand at a phenomena! rate. 

No segment of the American population benefited 
more from these policies than the wage earners 
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> More than 65,000,000 Americans (October figures 
latest available) have jobs today. 

>» Unemployment is down to 2,100,000 (Oct.). 

> Wages are at their highest level in history. The 
average worker in industry makes $1.91 an hour, or 
$78.69 a week (Oct.). 

> Prices have remained virtually stable for more than 
two years, aiding record high purchasing power. 

> Income is at record levels. Per capita disposable 
personal income was $1,642 in the third quarter of 
1955, or five per cent greater than in the same quarter 
a year ago. 

Thus, under the Eisenhower Administration, work- 
ing men and women are enjoying the unprecedented 
combination of higher wages, lower taxes and a stable 
cost of living. 

The future of our nation depends to a great extent 
on the economic security of its individual citizens. 
Realizing this, President Eisenhower advocated many 
improvements in our social legislation. At the time 
the President took office, benefits under social security, 
unemployment insurance and other income insurance 
legislation, were falling far short of meeting the needs 
of the beneficiaries. The national minimum wage, un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act, was unrealistic in 
the light of the current cost of living. It was absolutely 
necessary that these laws be brought up to date. 

However, it is significant to note that the President 
did not abandon the traditional federal-state relation- 
ship in trying to improve these programs. Rather, he 
clarified and strengthened that re'ationship and urged 
the states to fulfill their responsibilities. At the same 
time, he pressed for immediate improvement of those 
laws which were the responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment. These are the results: 

1. Changes made in the unemployment insurance law 
will bring an additional 4,000,000 people unemploy- 
ment insurance protection as of Jan. 1, 1956. 

2. The national minimum wage will be $1 an hour as 
of March 1, 1956. 

3. The social security program has been extended to 
cover 10,000,000 additional persons, and benefits have 
been raised for 6,000,000 now eligible and receiving 
benefits. 

4. Federal assistance programs to communities were 
authorized for slum clearance and low cost public 
housing. 

At present the government is sponsoring legislation 
to amend the Taft-Hartley law, extend the coverage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act; provide grants-in-aid 
to the states to promote industrial safety; improve the 
so-called “Eight Hours Laws” relating to work on gov- 
ernment construction jobs; increase benefits under the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act; and im- 
prove the District of Columbia unemployment com- 
pensation program. 

All of these recommendations, designed to increase 
the welfare and security of America’s working men 
and women, have already been submitted to Congress 
for consideration 

The Department of Labor increased its activities in 
helping the states improve their labor standards legis- 
lation. In December of 1954, I wrote letters to each 
of the state governors, urging them to improve their 
labor laws. These pleas did not fall on deaf ears 
> Forty-two states improved their workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. 
> Thirty-two states increased their maximum unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. 
> Improvements of industrial safety laws were enacted 
in six states and one territory. 
> Minimum wage bills were enacted in three states 
not previously having such laws 
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> Eighteen states enacted laws of special interest 
to women. 

The Department of Labor has also completed a draft 
of a model workmen’s compensation law which is now 
being reviewed by experts in the field. When this model 
law is completed, it will be offered to the states for use 
in further improving their workmen’s compensation 
programs 

As a result of these programs and policies, both 
economic and social, the worker’s home is secure. He 
has more money than ever before to buy what he needs 
for himself and his family. Equally important, he has 
the assurance that if by chance he loses his income, he 
will be strengthened and assisted by a continually 
improving program of social security and income in- 
surance 

These are not the only fronts, however, along which 
the wage earner advanced during the past three years. 

A reorganized Labor Department has been function- 
ing at maximum efficiency. As a result, it has been 
able to increase its enforcement of labor standards 
legislation. For example, last year the Department ini- 
tiated a total of 349 actions enforcing labor standards 
laws on government contracts. This figure is equal 
to the total enforcement of 375 cases initiated in this 
area in the three previous years. 

In the future, thousands of working men and women 
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will benefit from Labor Department programs, already 
in effect, designed to help workers who have special 
problems. These include: a program to break down 
job barriers erected against older job seekers; a pro- 
gram to improve the skills of the work force; and a 
program to determine the characteristics of the un- 
employed. 

Partly because of our policy of maintaining an im. 
partial attitude in labor-management affairs, there has 
been increased harmony on the labor front. During 
each of the past three years the time loss due to stop- 
pages, both in actual days and as a percentage of the 
total man-days worked, was lower than in any postwar 
year except 1951 during the Korean emergency control. 

Underlying all these improvements is the realization 
by the Eisenhower Administration that the interests 
of the nation’s wage earners cannot be separated from 
the interests of the public in general. All of us depend 
on an economy which is constantly expanding, pro- 
viding new jobs for an ever-growing population. 

The man on the street looks confidently ahead to a 
bright future. He is not timid. He is not afraid to exper- 
iment, invest and purchase the products of our amazing 
industry. The entire nation is confident, and its con- 
fidence stems from a healthy, unfettered system of 
private enterprise based on the ingenuity, ambition 
and skills of its people. END 


BY MARION B. FOLSOM 
Secretary of Health, Education, & Welfare 


WE ARE trying to weave one pattern into all our 
programs for health, education and welfare. I think 
it is forward-looking and constructive. It is a pattern 
of helping to prevent or eliminate need, in addition to 
sound measures to meet human want after it has 
developed 

This means, for example, more research into the 
causes of cancer, mental illness, heart disease and 
other killers and cripplers—-in addition to improving 
care and treatment of those stricken 

It means a basic attack on the causes of poverty and 
family disasters which force individuals to depend on 
public assistance—and improving the administration 
of these grants 
It means research to anticipate future needs in edu 
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cation and head them off before they develop or be 
come acute—-as well as strong action against the grave 
current problems of education 

This pattern of prevention will not only save dollars 
for the government and for individuals in the long run, 
but, more important, it can spare untold human suffer 
ing and help millions of people to a richer and fuller 
life 

Visionary? I don’t think so 

I am convinced many problerns of individual and 
national welfare can be solved by imagination, hard 
and practical thinking, and a willingness to cope with 
them 

Here, for example, is the story of Joseph Unger and 


a nine-year-old girl we shall call Adele— just two cases 
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FOLSOM continued 


among many thousands that illustrate the values of 
medical research. 

Joseph Unger was 44 years old when he came from 
Arlington, Va., to the National Institutes of Health 
at nearby Bethesda, Md., one of the main research 
centers of the Department’s Public Health Service. 
He had had epileptic seizures, as frequently as one 
every day, since the age of two. His life had been lived 
behind a door virtually closed to friendship, marriage, 
jobs and society in general. 

His case was selected because scientists felt it could 
contribute to research. New laboratory techniques of- 
fered some hope of solving the secret of his disease. At 
the NIH Clinical Center, an operation was performed 
in which damaged tissues were removed from his 
brain. Joseph Unger now has a job, friends, a warm 
smile and a happy life. 

But his story doesn’t end there. The minute those 
segments of brain tissue were removed, scientists used 
them for new laboratory tests. These revealed new 
facts about chemical defects in brain tissue that cause 
epilepsy. Further research developed drugs that give 
hope of curing these defects and thus curing some 
types of epilepsy in which all other treatments have 
failed. One of these drugs is asparagine 
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The girl called Adele was averaging at least ten 
severe attacks of epilepsy each day. She was one of a 
few patients selected for a trial of asparagine. Only 
six months later she was able to enter school. She was 
bright and alert, playing with her brothers, sisters and 
friends; she was very happy. 

Much more research is still needed before epilepsy 
is fully conquered, but these examples are typical of 
medical research—-one step added to another until 
pain and suffering are wiped out and life prolonged 
for many millions 

The rate of cancer cures, once 15 per cent, is now 50 
per cent. The rate of paralytic polio among children 
receiving the Salk vaccine has been cut about 75 per 
cent. A single project, which cost about $51,000, now 
prevents blindness in about 1,000 newborn children 
every year. 

In the past ten years the death rate from influenza 
has been reduced 90 per cent, tuberculosis 75 per cent, 
and acute rheumatic fever 73 per cent. 

This is the kind of research the government and 
others should expand and strengthen. Few expendi- 
tures pay such rich human and economic dividends 
No one can calculate the millions of lives that can be 
spared or rebuilt through scientific research, or the 
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contribution these lives can make to the economic and 
social advancement of the nation. 

Research, vital as it is, is only a first step. The re- 
sults of research must be applied as rapidly as possible 
in the interest of better health for the people. They 
must be applied in physician’s offices, in hospitals, in 
clinics, and in public health agencies. 

The Public Health Service in our Department, 
among many other activities, is working to speed and 
improve use of the fruits of research wherever they 
will help prevent disability and promote well-being. 

In the welfare field, too, I think the wise approach 
is to encourage preventive measures. We should em- 
phasize those welfare services which help the person 
already receiving public assistance to rebuild his life 
toward independence. 

In today’s complex society no doubt there will al- 
ways be some who will need help t6 meet their basic 
human needs. State, local, private and federal agencies 
should provide such help where it is necessary—effec 
tively, efficiently and equitably, with warm considera 
tion for the individual 

Many of our public welfare programs were started 
in an atmosphere of crisis, with millions unemployed 
and in acute need. Understandably and rightfully, 
prime emphasis had to be placed on relieving imme- 
diate needs. But today, in a period of prosperity, we 
need to attack the causes of individual want. 

May we expect practical progress toward this goal? 
The record of those who have tried it says yes. 

In Allegheny County, Pa., for example, welfare 
workers concentrated on 285 families who had re- 
ceived public assistance continuously or intermittently 
for as long as ten years. After 11 months, 147 members 
of these families were self-supporting, and 169 persons 
no longer required as much public assistance. 

One supervisor and four trained case workers, whose 
salaries totaled about $16,000, achieved a reduction 
in public assistance expenditures of $27,960 during the 
11 months. Future savings will be much greater—-but 
the biggest gain is in the dignity, satisfaction and hap- 
piness of those who were helped to a fuller life. 

In Hamilton, N. J., a coordinated community pro- 
gram was reported recently to have reduced juvenile 
delinquency cases by 80 per cent. 

Some communities have reported good progress by 
concentrating services on only about six per cent of 
their welfare families--the few families which ab- 
sorbed 70 to 88 per cent of their relief load. 

We need more research into these and other tech- 
niques which reduce welfare needs. We need more 
trained workers to use these techniques and help re 
store individuals to useful and happier lives. 

We need also to strengthen the public and private 
programs—-the efforts of workers and employers—to 
protect people against falling into economic distress 
in the first place. 

Upon recommendations by President Eisenhower, 
Congress in 1954 expanded coverage and increased 
benefits under Old Age and Survivors Insurance, one 
of the nation’s strongest bulwarks against human need. 
Nine out of ten workers can expect benefit payments 
when they retire; the widow and young children will 
receive them if the worker dies. Eight million persons 
already draw monthly payments. This program, build- 
ing a foundation of economic protection for so many 
people, helps many individuals provide for themselves 
when otherwise they might be forced to turn to public 
welfare agencies. The number of aged persons on pub- 
lic assistance already is declining, and still further 
reductions are expected 

Another prime example of the preventive approach 
is the state-federal program of vocational rehabilita- 
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tion in which a five-year expansion effort is now under 
way. The number of disabled persons helped to useful 
and independent lives has increased from 56,000 in 
fiscal year 1954 to 58,000 in fiscal year 1955. This re 
versed a three-year downtrend and starts us upward 
toward a goal of 200,000 rehabilitations annually. 

About 2,000,000 disabled persons still need voca 
tional rehabilitation. As we reduce their number, the 
humanitarian and economic benefits will be great 

Can preventive techniques be applied to the grave 
problems facing education? 

I think they can, with great benefit. And that is 
what we are planning to do in our Office of Education 

We are planning an expanded educational research 
program to bring light to unanswered questions that 
have handicapped educational progress for years. We 
hope at the same time to make great improvements in 
educational statistics. These programs should enable 
us to specify more definitely just what and where the 
problems are, and where future problems are begin 
ning to develop, so the nation as a whole may move 
with surer knowledge to solve them 

For several years now, a new classroom of children 
has reached school age every ten minutes, day and 
night, seven days a week, And this process will con 
tinue for years to come. Each new class needs a 
teacher and a room. This growth, coupled with an 
accumulation of needs from past years, has created 
critical shortages of school facilities 

Hundreds of thousands of citizens with many differ 
ing viewpoints met last year in more than 4,000 local 
and state conferences to take stock of these school 
problems. All this activity culminated in the first 
White House Conference on Education in American 
history. More citizens have become better informed 
and more concerned about the nation’s educational 
system than ever before. This public interest is educa 
tion’s most priceless asset. The whole conference pro 
gram, I think, reflects President Eisenhower's firm 
faith and trust in the American people. We believe the 
people—given the facts—will reach wise conclusions 

This Administration is developing a broadened and 
improved program of federal assistance to help erase 
the classroom deficit. We believe this assistance, while 
benefiting all states, should be distributed according 
to need. And we believe strongly that local and state 
governments not only should continue recent increases 
in their support for schools——but their efforts must be 
further increased. 

We now hope for strong, cooperative action by all 
concerned to improve the education of our children 

Although our department is only indirectly involved 
in economic policy, I think we must recognize the 
crucial importance of an ever-expanding economy in 
all fields. This Administration has he!ped create an 
economic climate that fosters individual initiative and 
incentive, that creates more and better jobs. Stable 
prices have helped protect the family budget and pre 
serve the value of our savings 

I have great faith in human progress throughout 
the fields of health, education and welfare. We must 
never be content with the past or present. We must 
attack our problems with willingness, imagination and 
hard thinking, to build a better nation and a more 
deeply satisfying life for the individual American. NO 





A reprint of this month's special “Election 
Year Report” may be obtained from the Busi- 
ness Manager, Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price of 20 cents 
each covers cost of production and mailing. 
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* U.S. PRESTIGE 
* AT STAKE 
* IN CAMPAIGN 


SELDOM in history has so much depended on one na- 
tion, one government and one man-—the American 
President. 

Much of the current talk on the coming campaign as- 
sumes it is nothing more than a colorful, irrational, 
ruthless game for rival sets of maneuvering politicians, 
and that demagogues, pressure groups and string pull- 
ers can wage their contests about as in 1880 or 1900 

That is not the way the contest will be viewed from 
London, Paris and Berlin. That is not the way it will be 
regarded by our best leaders on both sides. Never was a 
sense of responsibility more needed by the American 
people. 

The position of the United States as the chief pillar 
of freedom in the world has resulted in complicated and 
massive commitments which dernand the most anxious 
care. The problem today is to preserve our unity at 
home and our prestige abroad no matter which party 
elects the next President. A bitter party struggle, a con- 
vulsion, could have the most disastrous consequences. 

A campaign which, for partisan ends, would spread 
confusion at home and mistrust abroad is a luxury the 
United States can no longer afford. Nor can we afford a 
battle that would so shake confidence in our high- 
geared economic machine as to threaten a recession. 
The Eisenhower-Stevenson campaign of 1952 had the 
supreme merit of producing no schisms, and the use 
Mr. Eisenhower made of his victory haemonized and 
united the nation. 

At the same time, the country needs al! the long- 
range benefits of hardhitting debate on real issues. We 
want no Donnybrook, but neither do we want to see 
parties shadow boxing. 

This year, as in 1952, we have no prospect of turbu- 
lence or of a demand for far-reaching social changes 
Agreement between the two parties seldom has covered 
so large an area. In domestic matters the country has a 
sense of stability. This springs less from our general 
prosperity than from a conviction that our social and 
economic structure, with all its faults, is serviceable, is 
growing better, and requires no radical alteration. 

We hear no angry outcries from have-not groups 
Significantly, our third parties, those familiar safety 
valves, have almost disappeared. As for foreign affairs, 
our country still faces the familiar world stalemate, the 
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age of danger, which no effort by Presidents Truman or 
Eisenhower, or by Secretaries Marshall, Acheson, or 
Dulles, has been able to soften. Giving thanks that it is 
no worse than a stalemate, we have to cling to the poli- 
cies it imposes. We have no escape. 

Altogether, we can say that our problems at home 
offer too few terrors to inspire fierce partisanship, while 
abroad they are so terrific that they almost obliterate 
party lines. It is, then, even more important that we de 
bate honestly what is to be debated. 

On the American scene, as a matter of fact, not only 
parties, but the forces which underlie parties, have been 
moving closer together. The left, to use a rather cloudy 
term, has tended strongly toward the right. The right 
simultaneously has been tending leftward. We have a 
Republican President whom the Democrats would 
gladly have nominated, and who carried Texas; a Re- 
publican Secretary of State who served under Demo- 
crats from 1944 when he went to Washington to give a 
bipartisan character to the United Nations Charter; 
and various Republican Cabinet members who move in 
harmony with Democratic committee chairmen in Con- 
gress. Many of the old acerbities of national life have 
been lost in the cold war. 

What, actually, are the elemental differences between 
the two parties? President Eisenhower has stood for 
“dynamic conservatism,” which some find too dynamic, 
and others find too conservative. The Democrats cher- 
ish that talisman which won five elections, the New 
Deal principles. Translated into basic theory, the dif- 
ferences appear to be three: 

First, although both parties believe in a steady ex- 
pansion of the economy, most Democrats wish to effect 
it by increasing consumer buying power—by higher 
wages, more employment, and larger government guar- 
antees even at the cost of a little inflation. Most Repub- 
licans prefer to effect it by promoting capital invest- 
ment-—by larger profits and savings. 

Second, the parties take a somewhat different atti- 
tude toward the socio-economic reforms of the past 25 
years. Both favor retaining and expanding them. But 
the Democrats, in dealing with social security, mini- 
mum wages, unemployment insurance, and the like, 
and in helping provide more schools, roads, hospitals, 
and housing, would pay no close attention to budget 
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balancing and debt reduction. They would rely heavily 
on federal action. The Republicans would emphasize 
budgetary caution, tax or debt reduction, arid sound 
fiscal management, while they would throw more of 
the burden on states and municipalities. 

Finally, in meeting the demands of labor and the 
farmers, the Republicans would act with an eye to long- 
term results, while the Democrats would move quickly 
and directly 

These are differences of philosophy. Thus far they 
have not been translated into dramatic conflicts on spe- 
cific matters. One curious phenomenon of our times is 
the way in which issues which seem to promise a frontal 
clash of opinion either divide both parties, or recede 
into the background of discussion. On the tariff issue, 
so long a historic party battleground, the Republican 
Administration marshaled its forces in alliance with 
congressional Democrats to carry the three-year exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

The question of amending tne Taft-Hartley law, 
which for a time seemed likely to blaze into a national 
conflagration, is now barely smoldering. The measure 
which some Republicans regard as the most important 
domestic legislation of the past decade, Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey’s tax law, left no sharp differences in 
its wake. Now that Congress meets under the excitants 
of the imminent political battle, however, other internal 
questions will be taken up with vigor. 

One reason why they will be taken up is that some 
kind of issues, real or pretended, are a political neces- 
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sity. No battle of words can be fought without them 

Another reason is that since President Eisenhower's 
renomination has become uncertain, both the internal 
divisions of the Republicans and the ardor of the Demo 
crats have been accentuated. It was natural that Mr 
Eisenhower's popularity should throw questions of 
policy into the background. What was the use of quar 
reling about national problems when his personal ap 
peal would sweep him into office anyway? Within his 
own party the President was in a position to dictate 
terms, and to demand that, if he ran again, it should 
purge itself of those who had opposed his program. Now 
all this is changed 

Naked fighting, over issues as well as personalities, 
already has begun between Republican factions in cer 
tain states, and will continue until the convention. I 
that convention names an alternative to Mr. Eisenhow 
er, the Democrats will deliver attacks on him and his 
policies they would never have dared loose against the 
President. 

Within limits, this prospect of a debate upon im 
portant national problems is refreshing. So long as pas 
sionate and vindictive struggles which would loosen the 
bonds of national unity or confuse and depress western 
Europe are avoided, really honest debate can improve 
the chances of statesmanlike action. But it will have to 
be honest debate because most of the half dozen main 
questions before the country are specially adapted to 
cheap evasions and dust throwing 
>The farm problem offers great temptation for a dis 
play of opportunism, and wide scope for statesmanlike 
exploration. On one side are the stubborn facts of 
chronic overproduction of basic crops, a federal invest 
ment of more than $7,000,000,000 in crop storage and 
price supports, and a record loss of nearly $800,000,000 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation on crop loans, 
purchases and payments to farmers in the past fiscal 
year. On the other side is a 27 per cent decline in farm 
income from the fall of 1951 to the fall of 1955, and real 
suffering among many owners of family-size farms 

Agriculture Secretary Benson's course has unques 
tionably been courageous. He and the Administration 
have tried to induce the farmers to dispense with high 
rigid price supports; have carried and used congres 
sional legislation to that end. They have restricted cot 
ton and wheat acreage. They have tried simultaneously 
to make the situation more flexible by granting farmers 
a free hand to grow what they like on land thus set 
aside. They have attempted to sell farm surpluses 
abroad, 

All this amounts to a thoughtful program. The fact 
of falling farm prices, a world-wide fact, offers no in 
dictment of its merits. This drop, which to date is about 
equally divided between the Truman and Eisenhower 
Administrations, began under the high rigid supports 
The advocacy of a reversion to the old regime, offered 
with alacrity by New York Gov. Averell Harriman 
and more hesitantly by Mr. Stevenson, appears too 
hasty to be impressive, because the discarded system 
had flagrant faults. But we cannot ignore the facts that 
the country has many edge-of-subsistence farmers even 
in the Middle West, and that their distress is a danger 
signal. 

Nor are we without other possible courses. The fed 
eral renting of more land (Continued on page 54) 
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AGRICULTURE 


The cost-price squeeze on farmers 
will continue through 1956, said 
officials of U.S. Department of Agri 
culture at the recent annual Agricul 
tural Outlook Conference. Each fall 
the Department and State Extension 
Economists meet in Washington to 
discuss with the federal farm ana 
lysts prospects for the year ahead 

Realized net farm income will de 
cline further in 1956, the economists 
say, but the drop is expected to be 
leas than the ten per cent reduction 
from 1954 to 1955. They base their 
conclusions on the prospects of con 
tinued high production levels and 
carryover stocks, little change in 
farm costs and a strong but relative 
ly stable consumer demand for farm 
products, 

Average prices received by farm 
ers in 1956, they say, will be not 
much different from the lows reached 
recently. Livestock prices are ex 
pected to average about the same 
while prices for the major crops may 
decline some. 

If the prospects for slightly lower 
production expenses materialize in 
1956, it will be due almost entirely 
to the lower prices for feed and other 
farm-produced items. The cost of 
nonfarm items may increase. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Public construction this year is 
likely to increase ten per cent over 
1955, although declines are expected 
in hospital building and in federal 
industrial building due to comple 
tion of the atomic energy program 

Pressing requirements for high 
ways, schools, sewer and water facili 
ties will account for three fourths of 
the rise. Construction of each of 
these may hit a new record. 

Highways may reach $4,600,000, 
000, an increase of $500,000,000 
This is only half the estimated an 
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nual requirements during the next 
decade. The ten per cent increase in 
public school construction to a re 
cord $2,700,000,000 will fall short 
of some estimates of requirements 
Needs for sewer and water facilities 
are $2,500,000,000 a year for ten 
years—-double the $1,200,000,000 
anticipated for 1956. 

Military facilities, conservation 
and development work, and a sub- 
stantial increase in state and locally 
owned enterprises will contribute to 
a new record 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Firm interest rates, under the 
pressure of Federal Reserve action, 
are reported to be putting a squeeze 
on public housing. Cancellation or 
postponement of some projected is 
sues by the Public Housing Com- 
missioner was widely attributed to 
the high rates prevailing for short 
term money at a time when the local 
housing authorities were not ready 
for permanent financing 

At almost the same time, however, 
the Federal Reserve announced that 
credit extended to real estate mort 
gage lenders by member banks, as of 
Nov. 16, 1955, was more than $200, 
000,000 greater than in August, and 
three times the August, 1954, level 
Commitments to extend additional 
credit were only slightly below the 
August, 1955, level 

While low rate money available 
for public housing is apparently 
short, it is equally apparent there is 
no real shortage of funds available at 
market interest rates for private 
housing. The vexing problem of 
subsidization of publicly conceived 
projects through private channels re- 
mains unsolved 


DISTRIBUTION 


Businessmen engaged in retailing, 
wholesaling and service enter 1956 


with confidence. They expect a high- 
er total volume of sales than in 1955 
when high personal incomes and in- 
creased use of consumer credit 
pushed sales to new peaks. 
Although consumer credit may be 
a somewhat milder stimulant than 
last year it is expected to be ample 
to sustain the 1955 level of sales. 
Last year witnessed a growing 
conflict in merchandising practices 
high turnover, low price vs. low 
turnover, high price selling. This 
conflict in philosophy livened the 
fair trade battle. This type of com- 
petition will continue strong in 1956. 
The fair trade issue will continue 
lively in the coming year. 
Distributors must continue to seek 
ways of increasing efficiency and 
lowering costs. Retail and service 
businessmen should also be ready to 
oppose any efforts to extend cover- 
age of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to their fields in the next session of 
Congress. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A sovereign country’s right to ex- 
propriate or nationalize its indus- 
tries is recognized. This applies 
whether these industries are domes- 
tically owned or whether they have 
been established with the aid of 
heavy foreign investments. In the 
case of such expropriation or nation- 
alization, however, it has long been 
accepted that the owner is entitled 
to prompt, effective and adequate 
compensation 

Whether a country can claim one 
right without adequately recogniz- 
ing the other has been a hard-fought 
issue before the United Nations in 
recent years. Many nations of Latin 
America, the Middle East and Asia 
have asserted the right for peoples 
freely to dispose of their natural 
wealth and resources. 

The capital exporting nations, led 
by the U. S., occasionally joined by 
one of the more enlightened capital 
importing countries, have opposed 
this view 

Justified fears have been expressed 
that a United Nations resolution or 
other instrument asserting one right 
without, at the same time, recogniz- 
ing the other, would do irreparable 
harm to the climate for foreign in- 
vestments and might become the ex- 
cuse for expropriation with no kind 
of compensation to the loser 
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GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


his is budget month for the fed- 
eral government. The big question is 
not whether we will get a balanced 
budget but, rather, how much of a 
urplus there will be 

Revenues are so much ahead of 
expectations that a budget surplus is 
expected for 1956 when that fiscal 
year ends next June 30. This is apart 
from any savings achieved through 
further economies 

Assuming in 1957 revenues on the 
ame basis, the surplus (and conse 
room for reduction and 
will depend on the 


quent tax 
debt retirement 
level of spending 


It is not likely that 1957 spending 


will be below 1956 
Price support for farm products is 
in for upward revision. Outgo for 


federal aid is likely to increase, par 
ticularly for highways and schools 
Cost ome other ac- 
are creeping upward 

Spending admittedly could be cut, 
but spending may make 
somebody unhappy. And in this elec- 
tion year, politicians will be un- 
willing to do that. 


Debate on labor legislation in the 
final term of the Eighty-fourth Con 
gress may run hot and heavy. Wash 
ington however, feel that 
election year 
will care 
fully examine proposals to amend 
the Taft-Hartley Act and other fed 
eral labor laws 

Among the issues that are likely 
to se pirited debate is Senator 
Douglas’ bill to spend or lend $200, 
000,000 in federal funds to provide 
employment in depressed areas. The 
Administration working on 
this subject. Another conflict is brew- 


of defense and 
tivitie 


cutting 


experts 
because 1956 is an 


members of both parti 


also i 


ing over the proposals to broaden 
the Fair Labor Standards Act 
Labor’s desire to sweep aside state 


iuthority for right-to-work laws will 
lead to an attempt to get Congress 
to remove Section 14b from the Taft- 


Hartley Act. Labor also wishes to 
enlarge the scope of the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act and the 
Davis-Bacon Act. The first covers 


wage and other regulations in plants 
performing government contracts 


The latter deals with wage regula- 
contracts for 


tions in government 
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construction and repair of public 
buildings 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

All industries using river water 


have an interest in the legislation be 
fore Congress to extend the Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1948. Pri 
mary responsibility for controlling 
pollution now rests with the states, 
but federal authority remains in the 
background if the states are unable 
to enforce their pollution laws 

Much progress has been made in 
abating pollution and millions of 
dollars have been spent, yet urban 
areas and industry have grown so 
rapidly that we are barely holding 
our own. It is important, therefore, 
that the Act be extended beyond 
June, 1956, its expiration dafe 

In the pending legislation, the De 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare had asked that the Surgeon 
General be authorized to set pollu 
tion standards at state boundaries on 
interstate streams. Industry object 
ed, and this section was knocked 
out of the bill (S.890) before it 
passed the Senate last year. Now the 
bill is in a form acceptable to indus 
try, the government, the states, and 
others. Early passage is indicated. 


TAXATION 


With a balanced budget for 1956 
tax cuts become a prime political 
weapon. Without tax cuts the fiscal 
1957 surplus would be nearly $4, 
000,000,000. The cuts noust fit in this 
range if deficit is to be avoided. Here 
is a look at some of the price tags 

To increase exemptions under the 
individual income tax from $600 to 
$700 would cost $2,400,000,000 and 
relieve more than 7,000,000 taxpay 
ers of the responsibility to pay taxes. 
An exemption of $800 would cost 


$4 500,000,000 and cut off 13,000,000 
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taxpayers. A $1,000 exemption 
would cost more than $7,000,000,000 
and drop nearly 19,000,000 persons 
from the tax rolls 

A ten per cent flat cut would cost 
$3,100,000,000; a five per cent cut 
about $1,600,000,000 

A $20 tax credit carries a tag of 
$2,100,000,000 and drops 7,000,000 
taxpayers 

Reducing each bracket rate by one 
percentage point would cost about 
$1,200,000 OOO 

To reduce the corporate tax rate 
to 50 per cent would cost roughly 
$800,000 OOO ’ 

If tax cuts are made we have a 
choice of form or combination. The 
revenue reduction follows inevitably 


TRANSPORTATION 


After four years of study the Civil 
Aeronautics ‘Board has evolved a 
new policy affecting nonscheduled 
airlines that points to a big increase 
in competition for the patronage of 
the growing number of air travelers 

The ruling is one of several in re 
cent months granting new competi 
tive routes and extensions for direct 
and connecting service between ma 
jor cities 

Fifty nonskeds, now termed sup 
plemental air carriers, will be per 
mitted to make ten flights each per 
month between any single pair of 
cities and to carry on unlimited 
charter operations on a plane-load 
basis 

The CAB decided the time was 
ripe for a policy strengthening these 
carriers and fostering their contin 
ued growth 

CAB will conduct a continuing 
study to see that existing route struc 
tures of certificated carriers are not 
weakened 

At least one major line took issue 
with the CAB’s stand and the whole 
matter may wind up in the courts 
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to be withheld from cultivation for 
the five basic commodities is one 
expedient proposed. It would prob 
ably result in a surrender of the 
poorest acreage, and a more inten 
ive cultivation of the remainder, 
leaving crop totals nearly as high as 
ever. But it is worth considering 
Another suggested plan calls for di 
rect subsidies or compensatory pay 
ments, covering the difference be 
tween market price and a price to be 
fixed by the government. Assistance 
of this kind is given wool-growers 

A third expedient would be a 
broad expansion of the direct con 
ervation payments under the pres 
ent Agricultural Conservation Plan 

soth in Congress and among the 
presidential aspirants, the entire 
ubject needs thorough exploration 
before next November, not for vote 
catching but for the national good 
>The high degree of prosperity out 
ide the farms should not obscure the 
fact that we have important econom 
ic problems to solve, Last January 
the President and his Council of 
Economic Advisers urged that the 
government direct its efforts toward 
long-continued economic growth 
rather than toward imparting an im 
mediate upward thrust to business 
That counsel seems even more valid 
today 

President Eisenhower last Jan- 
uary asked for some 30 economic 
measures. They ranged from a broad 
ening of social security coverage to 
plans for augmenting the nation’s 
physical stock of capital (highways, 
for example). The obverse of our 
prosperity medal is visible in rising 
prices, a heavy strain on fixed-income 
groups, and an alarming expansion 
of installment buying and general 
use of credit. Measured by consumer 
price indexes, the cost of living went 
up by serious amounts (half of one 
per cent is serious) in several 
months of the past year. The coun 
try has to walk a narrow path. It 
must take measures which foster eco 
nomic growth rapidly enough to give 
full employment to our expanding 
population and full use to our re 
sources. At the same time it must 
use other measures to halt danger 
ous speculation, overborrowing, and 
inflation—-which might mean col 
lapse 

Here lies a broad field for inquiry 
and discussion. In a campaign year 
ideas for an immediate upward 
thrust (tax cuts, for example) are 
always popular. Far more important, 
however, are the best means for 
producing a healthy growth 
Pit is in this context that federal aid 





for schools, housing, highways, and 
improved medical services assumes 
greater importance. The proposed 
legislation for all these objects cuts 
squarely across party lines. In sub 
sidies to housing, for example, Presi 
dent Eisenhower, like the late Sena 
tor Taft, has been willing to go much 
further than either the conservative 
Democrats or conservative Republi 
cans 

As the wave of population rises, 
slum clearance, better schools, and 
fuller medical services will all be 
come of pressing concern. They are 
intertwined with such problems as 
that of juvenile delinquency, on 
which Senator Kefauver’s subcom 
mittee will doubtless have much to 
say. All these responsibilities require 
a combination of federal, state, and 
local activity, involving delicate 
questions of jurisdiction. What is 
primarily needed is not party debate 
but general debate, to provide an 
alert and informed public sentiment 

The question of federal aid in 
road building provides a fair exam 
ple of our perplexities in this area 
The country has about 3,500,000 
miles of roads and streets. It has 
about 40,000 miles of interstate arte 
rial highways, carrying nearly a 
third of all our traffic. Under ordi 
nary provisions, the nation, states, 
and localities would spend about 
$47,000,000,000 in the next decade 
on roads. ‘This is far from sufficient 
To meet the traffic burden antici 
pated by 1966, at least as much 
again is needed. President Eisen 
hower proposed steps to raise the 
additional $50,000,000,000, with the 
federal government (which already 
makes large road expenditures) con 
tributing about half the increment 

Everyone is for the new and bet 
ter roads, an addition to our physi 
cal stock; but whence is to come the 
money? Even now, the states grum 
ble over the federal tax of two cents 
a gallon on gasoline, which they 
would like to impound. The Admin 
istration plan for a federal highway 
authority to sell bonds, pay interest 
and amortization from federal gaso 
line taxes, assist the states in selling 
their highway bonds, and perform 
other functions, has met sharp objec 
tion. Is this plan of earmarking 
specific revenues for specific pur 
poses wise? Is a _ pay-as-you-go 
scheme better? Is it equitable that, 
when realty and other interests will 
benefit from the new roads, motor 
vehicle users should pay all the 
costs? Can federal-state frictions be 
avoided? The subject requires mod 
erate but probing debate 

So does the topic of federal aid to 
education. President Eisenhower's 
special message of last February pro 
posed that the government should 
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buy school bonds of local! districts in 
amounts not exceeding $750,000,000; 
that it should cooperate in creating a 
reserve fund of not more than $300,- 
000,000, half state, half federal, for 
state schoolbuilding agencies (local 
tax revenues to pay for the build- 
ings) ; and that it should spend up to 
$200,000,000 in state-matched grants 
of aid to needy districts to erect pub- 
lic schools 

Under this plan local communities 
would eventually foot most of the bill 
for better schools. To some this is a 


merit. To others, like Sen. Lister 
Hill of Alabama, who advocates a 


free federal grant of $500,000,000 a 
year for two years to the states for 
building public schools and other 
purposes, it is a fault. Still other 
plans for improving our public 
schools have been offered 

[t would be in the national interest 
if party leaders in Congress and in 
the campaign gave sober attention to 
this question, so fundamental to 
American progress. It cannot much 
longer be held without constructive 
action 

The same may be said of the prob- 
lem of refurbishing the nation’s 
medicine chest. Mr. Eisenhower said 
in his State of the Union Message a 
year ago that our medical services 
contain fundamental inadequacies. 
An honest, practical program is 
needed to remedy them 
>The federal power issue should by 
now be on a plane where it could be 
discussed with more of moderation 
and less of mere ululation. But the 
fundamental question is whether a 
mutually tolerant partnership of na- 
tional, state and local agencies in the 
much-needed development of power 
can be arranged—with no suspicion 
of giveaways 
> By election day in 1956 it is expect- 
ed that at least 3,000,000 Negroes 
will have registered to vote in the 
South, as against only about 750,000 
eight years ago. In the five remaining 
poll-tax states they are a power 
This fact is one of our reasons for be- 
lieving that no candidate or party 
can undermine the championship of 
equal civil and political rights for 
Negroes by the Supreme Court. 

Racial segregation, now outlawed 
in the schools, in public amusement 
places, and in transportation, is on 
its way to the gulf which swallowed 
up slavery 

It is true that vestiges of discrim- 
ination will long persist; that some 
southern states which have taken 
steps looking toward the abolition of 
their public school systems, will per- 
haps fight to the last against inte- 
grated schools. But the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the nation is against 
the slightest backward step 
> Never has it been clearer that the 
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because its one alm 
is to give our 
employees the hospital 


care th ey need!” 


Says ANSON B. NIXON, Chairman of the 
Bourd, Hercules Powder Company: President of 


the Board, Wilmington General Hospital. 





“Twenty-two years ago Blue Cross was made available to the first 
group of Hercules Powder Company employees. Today, more than 17,000 
Hercules men and women and their dependents, along with thousands of 
others in the U.S, chemical industry, of which we are a part, are better 


and more satisfied employees because of Blue Cross.”’ 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care...the only 
one officially approved by the 
American Hospital Association. 


MERIGA’S pioneer plan for pay- 
A ment of hospital expense was 
Blue Crows, Today, Blue Cross is 
still the standard of effectiveness. 
Blue Cross is different. ln addition 
to approval by the American Hospi- 
tal Association, Blue Cross Plans 
have a working “partnership” with 
the hoxpitals themselves. This makes 
possible the unique Blue Cross ob- 
jective; to provide for needed hos- 
pital care. 

Low in cost. Like the nonprofit vol- 
untary hospitals, Blue Cross Plans 
are not for profit. They are organized 
locally by community and hospital 
leaders. All money paid in, except 
for low expenses, is set aside to pro- 


vide hospital care. Last year, Plans 
paid $763,000,000 in benefits. 
Flexible to meet management goals. 
Blue Cross is the perfect foundation 
for any employee benefit program. 
It can be easily integrated into any 
“package” arrangement. And be- 
cause the employee may keep Blue 
Cross when he leaves the company. 
it is a valuable retirement benefit. 
Holds down overhead, speeds service. 
very thing is handled directly with 
the hospital by the Blue Cross Plan. 
Billsclear whena patientleaves, with- 
out reimbursement details. Costly 
clerical work and personnel problems 
for the employer are avoided. 

{ member just shows his Blue Cross 
ecard at the hospital to get basic hos- 
pital services, plus costly extras. 
For facts and figures on how Blue 
Cross can serve your company, con- 
tact your Blue Cross Plan. Or write 
Blue Cross Commission, Dept. 603, 
125 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Il. 
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DEEP ROCK Ol CORP. 

FOOD FAIR STORES, INC. 
SCOTT ATWATER MFG. CO. 
SIMONDS SAW & STEEL CO. 

THE NATIONAL RADIATOR CO. 

TIME, INC. 











DUL ROSS. 


® Symbol and Blue Crom gr rea 
the American Ho«pital Ae 


















tariff is just a local issue—and very 
indeed. President Eisenhower 
has made an effort to uphold the 
prim iples of the Randall Report. He 
pushed through the Reciprocal 
l'rade extension; he has championed | 
the bill ratifying the rewritten Gen- | 
eral Agreement on ‘Tariffs and} 
l'rade. The escape clause remains. | 

But the tariff question seems less | 
ind less important anyhow. In the} 
congressional election it | 
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1954 
cropped up only sporadically. Here, | 
in view of imperative considerations | 
of world policy, the two parties stand 
fairly agreed 







>The greatest of all the domestic is- | 
ues, potentially, is civil liberties. | 
It should be debated with vigor, and 
with no inconsiderable moral indig- 
nation over our lapses from wisdom 
and justice. That the Democrats are 
in a mood to debate it none can 
doubt 

lhe Democrats remember with re- 
entment the charge that they were 
soft on communism, the taunt about 
20 years of treason. It is mainly from 
the Democratic side that President | 
Eisenhower's famous Executive Or- | 
der No. 10,450 has been under attack | 
ever since its issuance in April, 1953, | 


















ANSON 8B. NIXON, Chairman of the Board, Hercules Powder Company 


also siya 








because it was-the Democrats who 
tung by the announcement 
that 1,456 employes had been dis- 
missed within six months as security 
risks-—a statement widely misinter- 
preted as meaning that nearly 1,500 
subversives had been ousted. The en- 
suing numbers game enraged many 
Democrats. The investigation of se- 
curity procedures and results being 
conducted by Sen. Olin Johnston 
will provide much ammunition. 

Yet civil liberties are far from be- 
ing a party issue. Actually the forces 
attacking civil liberties are, as 
Kennan has said, “too dif- 
fuse to be described by their asso- 
ciation with the name of any one 
man or any political concept.” 

It will be a great pity if both par- 
not strengthen the line 
against invasions of civil liberty 
Both should give cool study to the 
means of improving the security sys- 
tem, which President Eisenhower 
says is under constant review; for in 
an age of danger we need some secu- 
rity 


were 


(George 


ties do 


system 
assaults on our rights that is most 
ilarming 

Dr. Charles W 
for scientists, recently said that free- 
dom is made up of many intangibles, 
and it has a rare flavor that is easily 
lost. The essence of freedom is the 


right to an independent opinion; the | 


right to disagree. Whenever govern- 
ment officers show a roughhanded 
zeal, they encourage superpatriots to 
be more roughhanded still; when- 
ever they talk too loudly and loosely 
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It is the moral effect of | 


Mayo, speaking } 





“To give our welfare 


program added effectiveness 


we also belong to 


BLUE SUUELD! 





“Blue Shield protection is espe- 
cially important to families. Surgt- 
cal expenses can be very costly. 
That's why thousands of Hercules 
men and women consider Blue 
Shield not as a luxury, but as a 
necessity im planning protection 
for themselves and their depend- 
ents,” 


Sponsored by doctors in their 
.. Blue Shield 
Plans help people meet surgical- 


own local areas. 


medical-maternity expense. 


Pays generous, specific sums for 
hundreds of different operations and 
for many nonsurgical services, inelud- 
ing maternity care. Often the entire 
doctor bill is paid. 


All Blue Shield Plans 
strictly 


Low in cost. 


are operated not-for-profit. 
Dues and benefits are set locally to fit 


local needs and conditions. 


Direct handling of payments for 
care saves company time and expense. 
No claims or follow-ups. 

Easily adapted to existing employee 
welfare programs ... in both large 
and small companies. 

For full information, contact the 
local Blue Shield Plan in your own 
area. Or write Blue Shield Commis 
sion, Dept. 603, 425 North Michigan, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Are you still 
relying on"ONEHORSE” 
Watchclock Service? 


If your plant's safety depends on on 
old-style dial-type watchclock, you're 
asking for trouble, Modernize at 
once with a DETEX tape-recording 
GUARDSMAN watchclock. 


This is what the GUARDSMAN gives 
you that you are not now getting: 
1. Continvous Watchman supervision 


on week days, weekends, holi- 
days and extended plont closings. 


2. Savings in overtime—a supervisor 
is not required to return to the 
plant on weekends to change the 
dial. (Permitting your Watchman 
to change the diol is against 
insurance regulations.) 

3. Greater legibility for 
checking record. 


4. Peace of mind assur- 
ance that your Watch- 
man is alert to fires, 
burglaries and week- 
end vandalism, 


Continued delay only 
tempts your luck. Send 
coupon today 
for full 

information, 































H Detex Watchclock Corp. 

5 76 Varick Street Ww. 
1 WNew York 13, N. Y. 

: Cl Please send me complete informative 
' ebevt the GUARDSMAN tape-recording 
' watchcleck, 

1 () Yeu may send a DETEX representotive 
' to moke @ tree, no-obligation survey of 
' evr plent protection needs. 

' 
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U. S. PRESTIGE continued 


about danger and subversives, they 
assist a campaign of hysteria. The 
coming summer should hear right 
doctrine preached on both sides, and 
liberal planks put into both plat- 
forms 

This, barring some sudden sur- 
prises, almost completes the list of 
potential domestic issues. A few 
minor questions could be added, like 
immigration, but they are unlikely 
to count for much. Altogether, the 
issues are not at present really very 
divisive. Beyond doubt, before the 
campaign ends, a great deal of heat 
will be generated, but not the kind 
of heat that makes lasting enmities. 
One explanation of the lack of pas- 
sion will lie in the fact that inter- 
party differences are partly blanket 
ed by intraparty disputes. We shall 
probably be told again, as in 1952, 
that we really have a four-party 
system—two kinds of Democrats, 
two of Republicans. 

Another explanation will lie in the 
historic common sense of Americans, 
their disposition toward compro 
mise 

A third explanation, of course, is 
that however the shillelaghs toss at 
home their wielders will have an eye 
cocked on Europe. 
> We can quarrel about foreign af 
fairs, but we cannot quarrel fiercely 
and unreasonably; because here we 
all belong to one party—-the party 
to save the free world from commu 
nism. It is right and salutary that 
the record of the years since V-J 
Day should be reviewed. It wil! be 
wholesome if our strategic concepts 
are fully argued. Democrats will be 
entitled to make the most of the fact 
that they founded NATO, and the 
Republicans of the fact that they 
strengthened it. The Democrats can 
boast that by decisive action they 
stopped the communists in Korea, 
and the Republicans that, by equal 
ly decisive measures, they halted 
the bloody fighting there. 

If mutual criticism does nothing 
else, it will save us from living in a 
fool's paradise. It will drive home the 
fact that we dwell in an intensely 
dangerous world, that while we gain 
ground on one front, say Germany, 
we are likely to lose it on another, 
say Indochina, and that the penal 
ties for any error are often calami- 
tous 

But such debate cannot alter our 
general agreement on fundamentals 
From the Marshall-Bevin policy of 
patient negotiation with Soviet des 
potism combined with the upbuild 
ing of western strength, the line runs 
straight to the same Dulles-Macmil 
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lan policy of patient negotiation 
from increasing strength. No major 
deviation occurs. 

We are agreed on maintaining de- 
terrent power in nuclear weapons 
and airplanes. We are agreed on the 
necessity of keeping the NATO cir- 
cle united and strong. We are agreed 
on denying Formosa to Red China 
and West Germany to Russia. We are 
agreed on trying to relax tensions 
around the world while giving up no 
vital position. We are agreed that the 
most positive foreign policy will be 
weak unless an economically power 
ful America stands behind it, and 
that the maintenance of our eco- 
nomic health is a vital element in 
our handling of world affairs. Ac- 
cepting these as established princi- 
ples, debate will have to deal with 
their fringes, and with methods of 
implementation. 
> It is a tribute to President Eisen- 
hower that the record of the past 
four years makes for a quiet and con- 
structive campaign. While it is true 
that his dynamic conservatism has 
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usually been dynamic only on the 
surface, and conservative at heart, 
it has also been moderate, reason 
able, and often bipartisan or non 
partisan in tone. It has paved the 
way for a new vindication of our 
American party system. 

The two-party system is misun 


derstood by those who think it 
means engendering a frontal con 
flict. 


The true function of our great par 
ties, throughout our history, has not 
been to separate the American peo 
ple into two opposed camps. On the 
contrary, the parties exist as agen 
cies which bind the American peopk 
together; which minimize and mod 
erate the clash of opinion instead of 
enhancing it. Particularly do they 
serve this function when the party in 
power is led by a President as wise, 
temperate, and generous as Mr. Ei 
senhower, and when the opposition 
party is headed by a man as culti- 
vated, broadminded, and _ public 
spirited as Mr. Stevenson. 

In these harsh times the nation 
needs union and concord. And what 
is the essence of union? It is not the 
avoidance of honest debate, but the 
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pirit of compromise during and 
ifter debate; and our parties offer 
the machinery of compromise. Each 
of them is a great cornposite of rich 
ind poor, learned and unlettered, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew, farm- 
er, mechanic, and merchant. Each is 

more or less homogeneous cross- 
ection of the whole nation. The ties 
if allegiance which hold a party to- 
gether are in general few, simple, and 
rt is. There have been few times 
in our history when a man could not 

ilk out of one major party into an 
ther without finding a multitude of 


























friends to make him instantly at 
home. Once a party gains power, its 
omposite nature and the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition of fair play for mi- 
orit keep it from using that power 
tyrannically. By avoiding absolute 
log! of radicalism and reaction, 
we void violent oscillations and 
paralyzing convulsions 

President Eisenhower has in fact 





made a double record. After a re- 
tarded start, because he had to give 


















most of his first year to study of in 
ite problems quite new to him, he 
nd his Cabinet have kept Congress 
upplied with a variety of important 
proposals. Some he has carried 
through; others he may put on the 
itute book in his fourth year; still 
others, like Hawaiian statehood and 
votes for 18-year-olds, stand no great 
chance. Unquestionably, his has 
been a constructive presidency. 





He has given no opportunity for in q “4 i “7? . (ptt 
Weckoghadl asin tele its head Dauiilifil Win J Mistwe tailyid MW 
He has constantly risen above party / A 

© much so that his sudden brief ESPECIALLY WHEN YOU MOVE LONG-DISTANCE 
ippearance as a party campaigner in 
1954 startled many people. At the 
beginning of his fourth year he is Everything you have is precious to Mayflower when we have the 
closer to many moderate Democrats 
in Congress than to some Republi 








privilege of moving you long-distance. Whatever your treasured 












pieces may be... a beautiful, dome clock like this one . . . an antique 

ins who lament that he has been ‘ : ; 
aiahed desk ... any piece, no matter how fragile ... you can rely on the 
im J 

his is how the party system works same painstaking attention to a// your possessions. That's because 
it its best. We must hope that, in the Mayflower knows and provides what's needed to do the job best, 
inxious summer ahead, the spirit customizes the service to your particular needs, Whether you're mov- 
here exemplified will persist amid if le ' k § gg AT 

r, ye If, or people who work for your firm, all of you w 

the inevitable barrag of the cam me yo poop ; ? i ; 
paign. As the brief thaw in the cold appreciate the ease and peace of mind of America’s Finest long- 
war ends, we cannot afford to lose distance moving service. 







that spirit. A presidential contest is AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. + INDIANAPOLIS 
important not only for the decision 


it the polls to which it leads, but for 





°°» Mayflowe ervice is available through selected warehouse agents throughout 
its effect on the outlook and policies the United States and Canada Your local Mayflower agent is listed under Moving 
of the two pat ties after that decision n the classified section of your telephone directory 





made. Its indiscretions and in 
temperances may get projected into 
the far future. In this instance the 









aly 
election will have a heavy impact not ys 
on ourselves alone. but on the whole ey 


West; not just on American destiny, 
but on world destiny 

From Melbourne to the Branden 
burg Gate, men will be hoping for 
eaders with the courage and moder- 
tion that can give us accents of 
END 
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AMERICAN SNEEZE 
COSTS BILLIONS... 








$100,000,000 for nose tissues is a small 
part of what you spend on the common cold 


 Ousiness $500,000 
fights per year 
back 


for research 


COMMON 
COLD 
FOUNDATION 


ABSENTEEISM due to the common cold wil! hit its 
peak this month and next, and the wretchedness that 
drains America of $5,000,000,000 a year probably will 
affect 25 per cent of your employes in January and 
February alone. 

The average American gets three colds a year, and 
at this moment about 40,000,000 Americans have the 
sniffles to a greater or lesser degree. To do something 
about it we spend billions of dollars annually on doc 
tor bills and medicines, 

Every study indicates that the average employe 
stays home two and a half days a year to fight off cold 
infections, A small businessman employing ten people 
can be certain that absenteeism due to colds wil! total 
25 days in the course of the year. Twenty-five days 
constitute more than a full working month of an em- 
ploye’s time. 

Companies that have kept records for a decade or 
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$5,000,000,000 


annual loss 


to U. S. business 


COMMON 
COLD 





two—and there are many-——make it clear that respira 
tory infections cause more than 50 per cent of all 
industrial absenteeism. The Texas Company, whose 
surveys cover 15 years, puts the figure at a precise 
50.98 per cent. No other form of illness equals this as 
a cost item; no other, not even indigestion, is so widely 
prevalent. The U. S. Public Health Service estimates 
that, in terms of time, the cold annually robs our coun 
try of 150,000,000 work days. Expressed in money, 
it means about $5,000,000,000 annually. 

“And as wages increase, so does this figure,” Dr 
M. H. Newquist, Medical Director of the Texas Com- 
pany, points out. “Also, it is well to remember that the 
wider adoption and liberalization of sick benefit plans 

including the trend toward the reduction of the wait- 
ing period from seven days down to no waiting period 
at all—convert sickness and absenteeism into more 
dollars and cents than ever before.” 
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He is right. Last year every one of the nation’s 
500,000,000 colds represented a cost of $10—more 
than ever before. 

What has science done to cope with the basic causes 
of the common cold? What has so far emerged from 
2,000 years of medical history? 

Very little. 

Dr. Frank L. Horsfall, Jr., of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute of Medical Research, wrote a long chapter on the 
common cold in “Viral and Rickettsial Infections of 
Man.” When he reached the section entitled Treat- 
ment he said: “No clearly effective method of treat- 
ment has been devised.” 

Concluding the treatise with a section on Control 
Measures, the doctor summed it up in two cryptic 
sentences: “No effective control measure has been de- 
vised. Vaccines have not been shown to decrease the 
susceptibility to the disease.” 

These are discouraging words for a man with a run- 
ny nose and a lumpy throat. Yet a new vaccine was 
announced in early November of 1955 and it reached 
the front page of every major newspaper. Will it help? 

The discoverers of the particular virus which this 
vaccine combats—Dr. Thomas G. Ward of Johns 
Hopkins University and Dr. R. J. Huebner of the 
U. S. Public Health Service-—have pleaded with the 
nation to avoid overoptimism. Their new vaccine, they 
say, affects only “Type 3 APC” viruses. It has no 
effect on the simple cold in the nose from which most 
of us suffer 

Another eminent physician, while acknowledging 
the importance of the new vaccine, appraises it in 
relation to the whole campaign against the common 
cold and calls it “‘just one little chip off a granite 
mountain.” 

Industry still faces its $5,000,000,000 annual loss. 

A year and a half ago a number of businessmen— 
headed by John P. Syme of the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration and O. Parker McComas of Philip Morris, 
Inc.—decided this was too costly a drain to be borne 
forever 

They showed, by charts and statistics, that Ameri- 
can industry has been spending hundreds of millions 
on safety measures to protect workingmen from voca- 
tional injuries. The result is that vocational injuries 
now account for only 1.28 per cent of absenteeism 
less than one fortieth of the absences caused by colds. 
Couldn't the same method—concerted effort and 
financing by all industry—help to defeat the primary 
cause of absenteeism, the common cold? 

In 1955, acting on this challenge, 73 firms pooled 
funds to establish the Common Cold Foundation, with 
offices at 370 Lexington Avenue in New York. 

Now, for more than a year, the Foundation has 
been fighting the colds by making research grants to 
colleges and universities. It is helping to attack the 
problem from every known angle by financing men 
and laboratories whose work has too often been frus- 
trated by lack of funds. The Foundation is operating 
on a budget of $500,000 this year. Says Foundation 
president John P. Syme: “We would have to spend 
$500,000 a year for 10,000 years to equal the sum the 
common cold now costs us in a single year!” 

But the $500,000 expenditure will be increased, he 
added, as more firms cooperate in the enterprise and 
as more scientists with sound programs make requests 
for grants. So perhaps we are at last on the brink of 
coming to grips with the common cold. 

Certainly medical men, though optimistic, are be- 
ing realistic in their approach. Dr. Thomas Turner of 
Johns Hopkins says: 

“Today we are, in reference to the cold, approxi- 
mately where we were 75 years ago in reference to 
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diarrhea. We used to regard any number of intestinal 
disorders as diarrhea, treating them all in the same 
manner. Then we discovered varying causes—dysen- 
tery, amoebic dysentery, and the rest—-and we knew 
that each had to be treated in its own way. That was 
when we began to make real progress. Today we are 
making the same kind of start with the common cold 
Assuming it has varying causes just as it has varying 
symptoms, we study each cause and symptom sep- 
arately. And we are fortunate in having new tech- 
niques to employ. For instance, the significance of the 
recent announcement of a vaccine for the Type 3 APC 
virus lies in the fact that new tissue culture techniques 
are eliminating what up to now has been a complete 
research road block.” 

Dr. Yale Kneeland, Jr., Chairman of the Common 
Cold Foundation’s Scientific Advisory Committee, ex- 
presses the belief that “science can come up within the 
foreseeable future with at least some of the answers 
about the common cold.” 

Things are looking up. With the assured financial 











































































































backing of business, all research men seem to feel, any- 
thing is possible. Moreover, they have learned the 
value of collaborative effort. Two all-out wars-——and 
particularly the development of the atom bornb—have 
demonstrated with what speed and effectiveness scien 
tists can operate when they abandon the seclusion of 
ivory towers and work together as a nationwide team 
Within the next few years men in major laboratories 
throughout the country will all be concentrating on 
the one focal project—the common cold. Something 
is certain to come of it. 

The Common Cold Foundation, however, is by no 
means the only army fighting this war. The giant 
pharmaceutical industry is also at work 

As a people we expend about $350,000,000 a year 
for pills, nose drops, tablets, capsules, syrups, anti 
histamines, and other pharmaceutical products 
aimed at making us feel easier. We spend more than 
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AMERICAN SNEEZE continucd 


$100,000,000 on tissues for nose 
blowing. We pay doctors’ bills 
which, solely for colds, have been «s 
timated to run into the billions; phy- 
sicians say that one third of all their 
house calls are attributable to the 
common cold, 

Considering such expenditures, 
several distinguished medical men 
were asked: Since so little is known 
about the cause and treatment of the 
common cold, can there be real value 
in today’s many cold medications? 

The answer was unanimous: 

Drugs that strengthen our genera! 
resistance to infection, like the vita 
min products, and drugs that relieve 
the discomforts of colds, like the 
antihistamines, serve useful and im 
portant functions. 

“In the preventive category,”’ one 
physician says, “there is decided ef 
fectiveness in the daily use of a 
multivitamin capsule, particularl|,s 


one of the newer water-soluble types 
like the Vifort R Capsule, which 
allow for the body's maximum ab 
sorption and utilization of vitamin 
A and vitamin D. This is a relatively 
new process, hardly five years old; 
and in building up general bodily 
strength with vitamins A, D, C and B 
complex it simultaneously builds up 
resistance to the infection we call the 
common cold.” 

As for the drugs that relieve dis 
tress, they obviously serve their pur 
pose well, We now buy some 600, 
000,000 cold-relief pills a year. 

Producers of fully 85 per cent of 
the nation’s output of such pills are 
the Grove Laboratories, Inc., of St 
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Louis. They have been producing 
cold-relief pills for 67 years, so ‘hat 
their plant is known locally as “The 
Pill Box.” Their research depart 
ment has been concerned with respir 
atory infections ever since it was es- 
tablished. James H. Grove, the com 
pany’s president, comments on the 
common cold: 

“Though no one, admittedly, has 
learned much about its nature or its 
causes, we in the pharmaceutical in 
dustry have learned a good deal 
about relieving the cold’s symptoms 
We have done more than bring com 
fort to sufferers. Modern drugs 
penicillin, sulfa, and the rest—have 
served effectively to check those 
complications which so often fol 
lowed a cold: pneumonia, influenza, 
ear infections, and so on. Modern 
pharmaceuticals have helped reduce 
the incidence of death from those 
diseases to an amazing degree.” 





The death rate from pneumonia 
and influenza, for example, has in 
our own generation been cut from 
202.2 per 100,000 of population to 
the low ratio of 38.7. 

“In coping with these diseases,” 
Mr. (Grove continues, “scientists 
have gathered data which is certain 
to help in the fight against the com- 
mon cold.” Discussing the tissue 
culture techniques that have been 
developed in a number of laborator- 
ies he says, ““Now we can cultivate 
and observe the action of viruses in 
test tubes. Once we know how virus- 
es act on tissues to cause what we 
call the common cold, we are but a 
step from knowing what to do about 





it. I believe we are on the verge of 
understanding a problem that is as 
old as mankind itself.” 

Then Mr. Grove adds, “But tis- 
sue culture by no means offers our 
only new avenue of procedure. We 
have another new field in citrus 
bioflavinoids.”’ 

Though the term is only six years 
old, bioflavinoids have been known 
by one name or another since they 
were identified in 1932 by Dr. Al- 
bert Szent-Gyorgyi, winner of the 
Nobel prize for his discovery of Vi- 
tamin C. Mr. Grove describes them 
as compounds containing carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen atoms, their 
principal source now being the 
meaty sections of citrus fruits. 

“A good many pharmaceutical 
firms are planning to utilize bioflav- 
inoids in their campaign against the 
common cold,” Mr. Grove contin- 
ues. “They have been used effec- 
tively against other diseases——rheu- 
matic fever, tonsilitis, influenza, and 
many more. We have great confi- 
dence in their effectiveness against 
the cold virus, too.” 

The Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, he says, is reported to 
have applications from 25 major 
laboratories for permission to manu- 
facture various forms of bioflavinoid 
compounds for use against the com- 
mon cold. The first approval of such 
requests went to the Clayton Lab- 
oratories, for the marketing of Cit- 
roid Compound, on Sept. 16, 1955 

and Mr. Grove calls this an 
historic date. 

“It marks the opening of a new 
front in the campaign,” he says. 

With the Common Cold Founda- 
tion now financing research in a 
number of universities, with scores 
of biological laboratories now work- 
ing on tissue culture and viral re- 
search and new concepts like those 
of the bioflavinoids, with some of the 
country’s best medical talent turn- 
ing to a consideration of respiratory 
infections, somebody may soon put 
the common cold into the same 
anachronistic category as scurvy, 
bubonic plague, smallpox, diphthe- 
ria, and yellow fever. We may live to 
see industry save its $5,000,000,000 
loss. We may cease to spend $10 on 
every cold caught by a member of 
our family—for the simple reason 
that nobody in the family will be 
catching cold. 

And what will happen then to the 
firms that now make cold-relief pills? 

Don’t worry about them. When 
the ultimate triumphant discovery 
is made they will turn to producing 
the new vaccines or drugs, and where 
they now gross millions, they will 
gross billions. One way or another, 
the common cold will continue to be 
big business.—Oscar SCHISGALL. 
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Pilant sites 


to meet every need 





At Erie, Michigan 


Between Detroit and Toledo. 
Has 10-inch pipeline to Lake 
Erie and softening plant 
already installed. Right beside 
C&O classification yard, which 
means fast freight service. 913 
acres, will be divided to 

suit purchasers. 


























At Sarnia, Ontario 


One of the fastest-growing of 
Canada’s industrial centers. 
Excellent rail connections to 
all parts of Canada aind the 
U.S., and on the St. Clair 
River, a part of the world’s 
busiest waterway system. 
Unlimited water. Salt, natural 
gas and other raw materials. 
A variety of sites available, 
some with both rail and 
water frontage. 




































What do you need? Tel! us just 
what your requirements are in acre- 
age, labor, water, fuel, proximity to 
raw materials and markets. A staff 
of experts will select suitable sites 
and prepare for you an information- 
packed survey. Your inquiry will 
be handled in complete confidence. 
Address: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Industrial Development Department 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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At Fernald, Ohio 


Just west of Cincinnati with a 
plentiful supply of skilled labor 
C&O has 88 acres alongside 
tracks with more acreage 
available. Level land. Ample 
water. Good roads. Utilities. 
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At Richmond, Virginia 


The new Airport Industrial 
District. Within Richmond 
switching limits and adjoining 
Byrd Field. Ideal distribution 
center for Virginia, Maryland, 
Carolinas. 200 acres in 

development. Ford Motor and 
Allis Chalmers have plants 
here now. 





Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


VIRGINIA +» WEST VIRGINIA + KENTUCKY + OHIO 
INDIANA + MICHIGAN + SOUTHERN ONTARIO 






SERVING: 
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American Bar 
Association committee 
tackles potentially 
explosive problems 

of liability, workmen's 
compensation, insurance, 
secrecy and patents 
which hamper 

atom’s use 
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ated by General Electric for Atomic Energy Commission 


IMMENSE and perplexing legal 
problems which have confronted 
business as it moved into the atomic 
energy field appear to be on their 
way to solution 

The size and scope of the difficul 
ties haven’t diminished, but private 
industry is finding out that the prob 
lems are by no means insurmount- 
able. 

When President Eisenhower 
signed the second major Atomic 
Energy Act in August, 1954, the 
gateway to private exploitation of 
the atom was thrown open. 

Within six months U. S. business- 
men had put something like $200, 
000,000 on the line toward the first 


private developments of atomic 
energy 

Investment, though, is inevitably 
accompanied by a special recon- 
naissance for possible obstacles 
and a lot of legal questions began 
pushing themselves into the fore- 
ground. Such questions as: 

How much legal risk is the atom- 
plant operator going to take on? 
Can he get the insurance he needs? 
How far will he be liable for defec- 
tive products? Will he be hamstrung 
by government secrecy rules? Will 
persons injured by radiation be able 
to recover in the face of short stat- 
utes of limitation? Will workmen’s 
compensation laws have to be 
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changed? Will businessmen be able 
to get the patents they want and 
need? 

There is no accurate way to gauge 
how far such questions may have 
iffected private interest in atomic 
energy ventures, but lawyers first 
were jolted by the great complexities 
which seemed to escort the atom 
into the business world 

Since the airing of atomic-legal 
problems by the national convention 
of the American Bar Association last 
ummer, however, and with the ap- 
pointment of study groups to look 
into the matter, they now feel that 
the legal knots can be untied with a 
bit of patience and a reasonable 
amount of ingenuity 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
has now approved approximately 
600 requests for access to atomic in- 
formation 

Present estimates are that Amer- 
ican business is committed toward 
itomic energy projects to the extent 
of about $500,000,000—including 
electric power production, ship, auto 
and plane propulsion; research, 
medical usage, water development, 
and so on 

What are the legal hurdles in the 
path of private industry in this mat- 
ter, and how are they likely to be 
overcorne 

Obviously, there are no final an- 
swers yet 

The American Bar Association 
has appointed a special Committee 
on Atomic Energy Law. This is 
composed of eight distinguished 
lawyers and headed by E. Blythe 
Stason, dean of the law school at the 
University of Michigan, to canvass 
the situation 

This committee’s work may re- 
quire many months; so specific rec 
ommendations by the ABA may be 
ome distance away 

But these are the general problem 
ireas being studied, together with 
the current trend of legal thinking 
in regard to them: 


Risks in the operation 
of atom plants 
Problem 1 Suppose the disaster de- 
scribed by nuclear-reactor men as a 
burn-up” should occur? A burn-up 
results from a reactor that gets out 
of hand, thus permitting the spread 
of uncontrolled radiation. It can 
nappen 

It did happen in 1952 at Chalk 
River, Ontario; and cleaning up the 
nuclear mess that followed has 
been likened to the atomic-age ver 
ion of cleaning the Aegean Sta 
bles. Damage runs high and engi 
neering difficulties are extreme. But 
will the plant operator, in such in 
tance, be held as an absolute guar 
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Zippo works with many firms, large and small. 
Here are some of the ways we can help you: 


ADVERTISING! Your trademark, or message, on a Zippo gets 
frequency of impact for years! Costs less than 1¢ per week! The aver 
age user will light his Zippo—and see your name-—- 73,000 times! 


GIFTS! Quality Zippos in many gracious models for the full range 


of your gift giving! 


INCENTIVES! Zippos spark interest in incentive and suggestion 
yrograms and lasting stimulation for managers, salesmen, distrib 
} | H 


! 
utors, retailers and others. Any message can be engraved 


RECOGNITION! Say “Thanks for a job well done” with Service 


Recognition Zippos. Use the wide range of Zippo models to improve 


plant safety. commemorate anniversaries... banquets ». Sports events 
... housewarmings... any outstanding occasion. 
The famous Zippo guarantee, “Alwayn works or we fix it 


free assur ow of a lasting gift of finest quality! 
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Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa., Dept. N-451 


Please furnish me information on how Zippos con help me with 


Advertising Gifts Incentives Recognitior 
Nome Position 
Firm 
Address 
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Now! 

Carbon Copies 
That Read 
Like Originals 


M&V mokes the difference! 


What makes M & V different 
from most carbon papers? It's 
simple—-better inks, better paper. 
So you get clean, sharp, smudge- 
free copies that read as easily 
as the original . . . copies with 
every letter in every word evenly 
inked and crisp—‘‘a’s”’ and “e's” 
won't fill even on the last copy 


M & V Carbon Papers are made 
to last and last—to give you 
clean, readable copies far longer 
What's more, M & V offers you 
a wide selection of matched 
inked ribbons for every typing 
job-—to give you sharper origi- 
nals, too. 


Ask your stationery supplier 
for one of these top-quality 





M&V 
brands 
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Carbon Paper 
and inked Ribbons 


Mittag & Voiger, Inc., Park Ridge, N.J. 
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ATOM’S PUZZLES 


continued 


antor for the safety of persons and 
property in his vicinity? 


Solution The trend of the law today 
in cases where dangerous activities 
are concerned is to hold the operator 
liable, whether or not any contribu- 
tory negligence is involved. It will 
probably be true in the case of atom- 
ic plant operators, and there is little 
doubt that few private concerns 
could survive such damage as might 
result from a burn-up. Yet this prob- 
lem is not new. 

Other industries face similar ones. 

The emphasis here should prob- 
ably be placed less on developing a 
theory of law to exempt business 
from catastrophe and more on find- 
ing adequate insurance, 


Problem 2 Will atomic plant oper 
ators be liable on the theory of 
operating an attractive nuisance? 
Will they be plagued by suits from 
curious persons who poke into dan- 
gerous places and later claim radia- 
tion damage? 


Solution It is quite likely that suits 
will arise on this ground. However, 
many lawyers feel that this liability 
can be checked by careful selection 
of a site for factory purposes, While 
use of relatively isolated sites plus 
barrier fences and armed guards may 
boost the initial costs of the operator, 
they will probably pay off in damage 
suits dismissed or won. 


Problem 3 Will the atom plant busi- 
nessman be subjected to baseless 
suits and perhaps unjust damages 
due to incomplete medical knowl- 
edge? In other words, will he have to 
put up with legal annoyances from 
people who think they have been 
damaged in his plant but who, in 
fact, may have incurred illness 
through other causes? 


Solution The best legal guess is that 
this will happen rarely after initial 
test-cases have been disposed of. It 
is true that people are afraid of radi- 
ation damage and since medical 
knowledge on the subject is still 
young, a number of suits will doubt- 
less be tried in the realm of specula- 
tion. Because of the uncertainty of 
the charge, however, the courts can 
be expected to exercise caution and 
obtain the most up-to-date testimo- 
ny. Meanwhile, doctors say their un- 
derstanding of radiation effects is 
rapidly growing. 


Obtaining adequate 
insurance 


Problem Entrepreneurs in the atom- 





ic energy business have reported that 
insurance companies are not pre- 
pared to give the kind of comprehen- 
sive insurance they feel is necessary 
to protect their investment. 

The problem requires knowledge 
of the hazard and it’s evaluation 
from a standpoint of it’s insurability 
preliminary to placing a price on 
such coverage as can be made avail- 
able. It requires a determination of 
the ammount of insurance which can 
be made available and the terms and 
conditions upon which it is sold. 

With one exception all the hazards 
incidental to the development and 
use of atomic energy are familiar in 
other industrial operations. 

The unusual aspect is not explo.- 
sion. It is the release of radioactive 
materials in such a way as to injure 
persons or property. 

Insurance industry experts have 
been working on the problem for 
more than a year and are continuing 
their study of private capabilities. 
Meanwhile, the suggestion has been 
made in some quarters that some 
state or federal fund be set up as a 
bulwark against possible atomic ca- 
tastrophe. What is wrong with that? 


Solution From a legal point of view 
it would be hard to square our pri- 
vate enterprise concepts with gov- 
ernment underwriting of this kind. 

Some say the law might sanction 
some supersystem of private rein- 
surance, some elaborate version of 
the sort of thing business has been 
using for years. If such reinsurance 
appeared to transgress state laws 
from the standpoint of economic 
safety or federal laws from the stand- 
point of monopoly, special consider- 
ation can be given to the amendment 
of these laws. 

It must be noted that the general 
safety record of atomic plants to 
date has been far better than in any 
so-called “dangerous” industry, such 
as construction, mining, transporta- 
tion and heavy manufacturing. 

Assuming, as we surely can, that 
private industry safety standards 
will be no less rigorous than those 
of the government in the past, and if 
premiums are sufficiently but not un- 
reasonably high—-perhaps accident 
pay-ofts will be scarce enough to al- 
low the build-up of an ordinary in- 
surance reserve sufficient to handle 
the rare catastrophe. However, it 
would probably be visionary to think 
actuaries would accept this thesis 
without more experience. 


Liability for defective 
radioactive products 
Problem Former AEC Chairman 


Gordon Dean once remarked that 
atomic energy products are likely to 
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be “loaded with poisons and hazards 
such as would make a negligence 
lawyer lick his chops.” (This was in 
reference to finished products rather 
than operational hazards.) Suppose 
some radioactive device for testing 
metal fatigue in aircraft or structur- 
al steel becomes defective in an un- 
foreseeable way and causes damage 
How much liability will attach to 
the maker? Will he be cleared if he 
used all possible care or if he can 
show no negligence on his part? Or 
will he be liable anyway? 


Solution Negligence law as it has 
developed up to the present is fairly 
rough on manufacturers, particular- 
ly where the product has dangerous 
characteristics. There seems little 
question that manufacturers of atom- 
ic products (including reactors) will 
have difficulty escaping liability for 
defective products—possibly with- 
out regard to the production-care 
exercised. But many other manu- 
facturers are subject to this severe 
doctrine of liability—-drug makers, 
machinery and automotive manu- 
facturers, electric appliance makers 
among them. Since damage result- 
ing from a defective radiation device 
may be fairly extensive, precaution 
on the part of the manufacturer 
should certainly warrant high pri- 
ority. It is probably the only way he 
will be able to hold down his product 
liability; for, on the basis of current 
law, he will be held to strict account. 


Protection via patents 


Problem The ABA’s special Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy Law puts 
it this way: “Because of the unusual 
manner of development of atomic 
enterprise, first as a military pro- 
gram and then as a government mo- 
nopoly, normal American patent 
practices have not been permitted. 
Yet, now that private industry is 
being admitted to the field, normal 
patent practices should be followed 
just as soon as possible with justice 
to newcomers in the field.’ 

But there are at least two legal 
riddles here. First a provision of cur- 
rent law requires that all atomic in- 
ventions and discoveries developed 
under contract with the AEC—or in 
any arrangement or relationship 
with that body—shall be presumed 
made by the government. Is this pro- 
vision either legal or wise? Second, 
if normal patent processes are re- 
sumed when the AEC licensing 
powers expire in 1959, will inequi- 
ties result? 


Solution This is perhaps the most 
severe part of the atom’s legal head- 
ache. So far, no suggested solution 
makes everybody happy. The diffi- 
culty with the first problem is that if 
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“Wrong?” The Sales Manager seemed incredulous. 





The Credit Manager was amused 


“The next item I'd like discussed,” said the 
President, “is a proposition Sales has received 
Will you explain, Joe?" 


The Sales Manager was almost too eager 
“It's Apex Corporation,” he said. “I've been 
trying to crack them for years. Now, we've got 
a chance, not just for an order, but for a 
continuing contract.”” Rapidly he outlined the 
details 


“Mmm, our profit ought to be pretty good, 
and the sales expense would be negligible. 
But—” and the Treasurer paused to emphasize 
his next point— “should we risk having so 
many eggs in one basket? That is, if something 
should go wrong.” 


“Wrong?” The Sales Manager seemed 
incredulous. “What could possibly go wrong? 
They're one of the biggest firms in their field, 
and—”" 


“Just a minute, Joe,”” the President inter- 
rupted him. “‘That’s all very well, but things 
do go wrong, even with top-rated firms.” 


“But, sir,” the Sales Manager seemed almost 
anguished now, “this is the opportunity of a 
lifetime.” 


The Credit Manager cleared his throat. 
“I'd like to suggest—" he was amused at the 
suspicious glance the Sales Manager shot his 
way “—that we consult American Credit 
Indemnity about Credit Insurance on this. 
After all, they insure all of our other accounts. 
They'd be glad to advise us.” 


“Good idea.” The President rose. “In the 
meantime, Joe—" he turned to the Sales 
Manager “—have the Lega! Departrnent look 
at that provisional contract, while Ralph is 
checking about Credit Insurance. Might as well 
get all the loose ends tucked in. We'll meet 
as soon as Ra!ph has something to tell us.” 


“Gentlemen,” said the President, “Ralph 
has already given me his report of a consulta- 
tion with American Credit 


Indemnity. It's 


good news, I think. They're willing to issue a 
separate policy to cover the Apex account up 
to 150 thousand dollars.” 


“A year?” The Sales Manager seemed about 
to burst with suppressed wrath. “Why, 
that's—"’ 


“No, no, Joe!" the President soothed him 
“That's for the total outstanding at any given 
time. It's more than enough 
contract deliveries.” 


to cover the 


“Then we can go ahead with it?" the Sales 
Manager's spirits rose with a rush. 


“We already have,” said the President 
dryly. “I okayed the contract this morning.” 


The Credit Manager was even more amused 
this time to receive a look of sheer gratitude 
from the Sales Manager. In return, he winked 
and nodded sagely. At this rate, he thought, 
Joe and I might even end up as boon com- 
panions—and he sternly resisted a temptation 
to laugh out loud, 


Harmonizing Credit-Sales relations, as told 
above, is only one among the 12 major 
benefits of Credit Insurance. For your copy of 
a booklet, “A Preface to Profits,” write Amer- 
ican Credit Insurance, Dept. 41, First Nation- 
al Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 





American 
Credit 
Indemnity 
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FACTS FROM 
Dhoenix 





DID YOU KNOW THAT 

YOU CAN COLLECT... 

under your Phoenix Fire Insurance Policy, 
without a spark ever touching your 
property ¢ 


Suppose, for instance, that a fire is raging 
next door. To keep it from spreading, the 
firemen wet down your property. You 
breathe easier... no danger now. And then 
you make the sickening discovery the 
tons of water poured on your roof have 
come seeping through. No fire... just plenty 
of damage. Are you protected? Absolutely! 
You will be reimbursed for your loss just as 
though the fire had actually damaged your 
property, 

WHEN YOU BUY INSURANCE 
BUY INTEGRITY 


nix 


ORD crour 






All forms of Insurance except Life 


The Phoenix Insurance Company 
The Connecticut Fire lnsurance Company 
Equimble Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine lnsurance Company 
Reliance lasurance Company of Canada 


Executive Office: Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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ATOM’S PUZZLES 


continued 


the law does not permit patenting of 
any work accomplished in conjunc- 
tion with the AEC, then that part of 
industry which has been working 
with atomic energy for years may be 
denied its constitutional rights of 
business protection. The second 
problem stems from the fact that if 
complete freedom of patent is al 
lowed when the AEC’s licensing 
powers expire, then the part of in 
dustry already in the field may be so 
far ahead of everyone else as to stifle 
competition with monopoly on vir- 
tually all important discoveries to 
date. 

Patent lawyers are split on what 
to do about all this and, indeed, it 
seems to be the sort of problem 
which cannot be compromised with 
out somebody feeling that he has 
had the short end of the stick. 


Recovery by damaged 
individuals 


Problem Remember the Japanese 
mother whose baby developed leu- 
kemia in 1955? The mother had been 
at Hiroshima in 1945 when the first 
A-bomb fell, and this was the first 
noticeable result. How can a person 
subjected to slow-damage radiation 
be compensated for his injury under 
present law? 


Solution In most states today there 
probably could not be recovery. The 
usual statute of limitations requires 
that persons carelessly injured by 
others bring suit for damages within 
two or three years from the time the 
wrongful act occurred. Of course, 
this is impossible if there is no 
knowledge of injury until five or ten 
years have gone by. However, most 
of the difficulty here can probably be 
overcome through action by the state 
legislatures. The various statutes of 
limitations can be amended to pro- 
vide that, in cases of radiation dam- 
age, the statute will not begin to run 
until “time of disclosure’ that an 
injury has occurred—rather than 
from the time the injury was in- 
flicted. 

In some cases, using a time of dis- 
closure could result in considerable 
hardship on all parties due to the 
difficulty of producing witnesses and 
other expenses of accumulating evi- 
dence. 

In these circumstances, some law- 
yers suggest that injured persons not 
covered by workmen's compensation 
laws be provided, at their option, 
with some similar kind of statutory 
compensation. 


Problem 2 The same problem exists 


with regard to workmen’s compen- 
sation that exists with statutes of 
limitations. Most WC laws require 
that a notice of injury must be filed 
within 30 to 90 days from the time of 
injury. 

Moreover, the theory of WC laws 
does not take into account the full 
extent of the injury in all cases since 
it undertakes to guarantee the in- 
jured party a moderate restitution 
in place of an uncertain larger sum 
And since the end result of radiation 
damage may warrant payment of 
much greater amounts than WC laws 
will allow, how can an equitable re 
imbursement be made? 


Solution The general feeling is that 
the first part of the WC problem can 
be rectified with relative ease. As 
with statutes of limitation, amend 
ments can be drawn to permit filing 
of WC claims from a date of dis 
closure of the injury. Tennessee and 
New Mexico, both of which house 
large atomic energy plants, have 
already amended their laws to take 
care of this situation. The second 
part of the problem will be some- 
what more difficult since it will entail 
some change in the philosophy be 
hind WC laws. However, amending 
these laws to permit the reopening 
of cases where damage accumulates 
seriously over a long period may be 
a solution. The problem is not novel; 
it has long existed in connection 
with silicosis acquired in dust-gener 
ating industries. But it may become 
intensified in the atomic energy 
field. 


Impediments of secrecy 


Problem Oscar Ruebhausen, New 
York attorney who represents the 
Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc., 
points out that “the international 
market for atomic facilities, whether 
for power, for research, or for the 
industrial uses of radiation is a 
market of enormous potential.” 
Other countries are crying for atomic 
reactors, particularly those countries 
not blessed with natural resources 
for supplying electric power. Mr. 
Ruebhausen adds that “American 
industry can have a tremendous ini- 
tial advantage in the race for the 
world market if existing legal re- 
strictions are not allowed to hold it 
back.” Can these restrictions, which 
are primarily the requirements of 
federal law pertaining to secrecy of 
the atomic processes, be removed? 


Solution They certainly can be, but 
it will be a matter of convincing 
Congress. Lawyers familiar with the 
problem urge: bilateral agreements 
with foreign nations in regard to 
power reactors; declassification of 
all nonmilitary aspects of reactor 
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technology; allowing for nonsecret, 
American commercial activities 
abroad to function without specific 
AEC authorization; fewer licenses 
required; provision of more and 
better information on reactor tech- 
nology to foreign scientists as well 
as U. S. commercial attaches in oth- 
er countries. Actually, this is more a 
political than a legal problem. 


Laws controlling 
“transitional damage” 


Problem Suppose that a shipment 
of atomic materials is initiated in 
Newark and sent by train to Los 
Angeles. On the way, radioactive 
damage is done to the personnel on 
the train, to a carload of photo- 
graphic plates standing on a siding 
at Chicago and to a California date 
grove. Whose law will be applied in 
damage suits? New Jersey’s, IIli- 
nois’, California’s or federal law? 

Suppose an atomic power plant 
in Ohio gives off radioactive smoke 
that pollutes a water reservoir in 
Pennsylvania. Whose law will con- 
trol if the operator is sued, Ohio’s 
or Pennsylvania’s? 

Suppose an atomic plant worker 
is exposed to radioactivity in Ten- 
nessee. Later he retires to Florida 
where the physical damage becomes 
apparent. Whose law will govern 
the company’s liability, Tennessee’s 
or Florida’s? 

Where does the last essential act 

creating the cause of action take 
place? Whose statute of limitations 
should apply? The answer to any 
one of these questions could spell 
the difference between success or 
failure in a lawsuit. 
Solution These are indeed knotty 
legal problems, but they are similar 
to many others that have arisen over 
the years and which are governed by 
“conflicts” laws. Shippers of natural 
gas, volatile fuels, explosives, fluo- 
rine chemicals and the like have 
been up against pretty much the 
same thing. The consensus is that 
modern conflicts doctrines, which 
set up a relatively uniform system 
for resolving cases vulnerable to 
more than one set of laws, will be 
adequate to handle this matter 


All things considered, there seems 
little doubt that the scientific parade 
has outstripped the law in regard to 
atomic energy 

But the law should be able to 
catch up before too long—-and there 
is nothing now on the legal horizon 
to suggest more than a momentary 
hindrance to the realization of atom- 
ic energy’s vast potential by our pri- 
vate enterprise system. 

PHILip YEAGER AND JOHN STARK 
NATION’S 
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Just put your he 


—to feel how finger 

(of either hand) f@Ms into natural, 
easy working position... how the * 

over-size, plainly labeled control 
keys give direct “live” response 

... how Totals and Sub-totals are 
obtained instantly by depressing 

bars, with no space strokes 

required, This is the first 

adding machine to fit the human 

hand —the first new keyboard 

granted a patent in years! 





...then watch 
what happens here 


Actual items you enter on keyboard 
appear in this Check Window before 
they are printed or added. For the 
first time on an American 10-key 
machine you see what you're adding 

—so you can work quickly and 
accurately. Note, too, how Clear 
Signal prints automatically on 
tape with the first item following 
a total...also how True Credit 
Balance prints without extra 
motor operations or pre-setting! 
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machines 


Ideas about adding 


are 
changing fast since Friden developed 
Natural Way adding. Seems like every- 
body wants to go 10-key with Friden! 
Your Friden Man can show you why 

call him. Friden sales, instruction, 
service throughout U.S. and world, 
Fripen CarcucatinG Macuine Co., 


Inc.. San Leandro, California. 


com 


New model Friden offers rapid multi- 
plication with automatic step-over of 
multiplicand. 


THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE 
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THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 
THE COMPUTYPER + THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 
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EXCISE 


TAX OUTLOOK: 





An overhaul is long overdue. This 


is what you can expect to happen 


EXCISE TAX relief is a good bet 
at this session of Congress 

This does not mean lower rates 
Congress and the Treasury Depart 
ment seem ready to continue present 
rates on liquor, gasoline, automo 
biles and tobacco which otherwise 
would drop April 1. 

But both are willing to overhaul 
the laws in an effort to make the 
excise system less burdensome and 
remove presént inequities 

There is plenty of room for Con 
gress to work. In some cases one 
item is taxed twice over; in others 
selection of items to be taxed ap 
pears discriminatory, Businessmen, 
particularly retailers, frequently find 
themselves hard pressed to learn just 
what items are taxable. Sometimes 
they find out too late. The method 
the government prescribes for apply 
ing the tax is often complicated 
Procedures for getting excise exemp 
tions or refunds are so cumbersome 
they often aren’t worth the effort 
Companies distributing their own 
products have to pay higher excises 
than their competitors who work 
through wholesalers. 

Congress and the Treasury feel 
that such discrimination is long over 
due for correction. Moreover, this 
would be far less costly than rate 
reduction, and would leave more 
room for possible election year in 
come tax cuts. 

However, any technical revision 
probably will carry with it $100,000, 
000 to $200,000,000 of direct excise 
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* tax relief in addition to the savings 
businessmen will realize under a 
simpler and fairer excise system 

The excise taxes, which bring 
Uncle Sam some $9,000,000,000 to 
$9,500,000,000 a year—about 15 per 
cent of all his revenue—have grown, 
Topsy fashion, ever since they began 
with the whisky tax of 1791. Some 
excises, such as those on gasoline, 
automobiles and tobacco, were levied 
purely to raise money. 

Some combined reform with rev- 
enue-raising, like the taxes on liquor, 
wagering, narcotics and playing 
cards. A few were designed to con- 
serve scarce materials or labor or 
facilities in wartime—the levies on 
appliances, photographic products, 
passenger transportation, for exam 
ple. Still others were aimed at so 
called luxury items—furs, jewelry, 
toilet preparations, cabaret bills, 
safety deposit box rentals. 

Some taxes were levied at the 
manufacturer’s level, some at retail 
Some were specific—so much a 
pound or gallon; others were ad 
valorem-——a percentage of the value. 
The effective rates varied tremen- 
dously, and often without apparent 
reason 

This hodge-podge structure has 
been topped by a matching super 
structure of interpretive rulings by 
the Internal Revenue Service. Often 
these rulings have been contradic 
tory or vague. Previous efforts to re 
pair the system have been on a 
piecemeal basis, but now a House 


Same rates, 
less muddle 


Ways and Means subcommittee 
headed by Democratic Rep. Aime 
J. Forand of Rhode Island is doing 
the spadework on a comprehensive 
overhaul. 

Members hope to have ready for 
full committee action early in the 
session a bill that will be cleared 
for speedy House and Senate ap- 
proval. The bill will seek to root out 
the causes of many complaints. 

The Treasury is ready to go along 
with some improvements in the law, 
provided they don’t cost much rev- 
enue. But it is raising a restraining 
hand against any overgenerous con- 
gressional impulses. Secretary Hum- 
phrey is worried not only by the 
immediate loss of revenue that might 
result from some proposed changes 
but also over the fact that a con- 
cession to one group usually breeds 
strong demands for similar conces- 
sions to other groups. The Treas- 
ury’s detailed views will be present- 
ed to the Forand subcommittee 
early in January 

At subcommittee hearings dozens 
of witnesses from business and in- 
dustry listed some 100 separate ad- 
ministrative and technical problems. 

The most frequent complaint con- 
cerned uncertainty as to just when a 
tax is due. In most cases, the law 
applies the tax to a broad category 
of products or services rather than to 
specific items. This creates a huge 
twilight zone where the Internal 
Revenue Service must be relied on 
for specific rulings—rulings which 
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businessmen claim are sometimes 
hard to get and often contradictory 
and unreasonable 

Maurice G. Paul, Jr., executive 
vice president of the Federal Excise 
l'ax Council, summed up the busi 
nessman’s dilemma in this comment 
to the subcommittes 

‘Like all other elements of cost, 
excise taxes can only be recovered 
in the price of an article at the time 
of sale. If it is later discovered that 
a tax was due (after an article was 
old tax free), the manufacturer or 
retailer has no recourse against his 
customer. If a tax is mistakenly as 
sumed to be due and included in 
the price, the seller will face a loss 
of volume to lower-priced competi 
tion, or a loss of profit if he reduces 
his price to meet such competi 
tion 

In the retail field, the law levies 
the tax on general classes of items 
fur jewelry, cosmetics, luggage 
he Internal Revenue Service must 
decide whether item X is or is not 
luggage, whether Y is or is not a 
toilet preparation 

A new skin lotion for milady may 
be taxable as a toilet preparation if 
it is supposed to improve her ap 
pearance. It is tax free if its medic 
inal qualities are stressed. The jew 
elry tax covers items to be displayed, 
but are jeweled garters sufficiently 
displayed to be taxable? A bicycle 
saddlebag is tax free if it’s to be 
used to carry sister’s lunch to school. 
It is a taxable item of luggage if it’s 
to carry her ballet costume to danc 
ing cli 
A knitting bag that has a secure 
catch or other closure and that won’t 
pill its contents when it is opened 
is subject to the luggage tax because 
it may be used as a handbag. But 
one that doesn’t have a secure catch 
or that would deposit its contents on 
the floor if opened while being used 
as a handbag is tax free 

E. C. Stephenson, vice president 
of J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit depart 
ment store, and chairman of the tax 
committee of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, asked 13 
tores in four cities whether a par 
ticular knitting bag was being taxed 
Eight stores were collecting the tax 
on the bag. Five were not 

One government ruling says that 
the jewelry tax should not apply on 
certain gold and silver coated items 
when the coating is less than 1/100, 
000 of an inch thick. Retailers ask 
just how each little jewelry or nov 
elty store is to make this test 

Frequently the problem is that 
only part of an item is taxable. A 
cented garment hanger is taxable 
to the extent of the cost of the scent 
or sachet that perfumes it. A home 
permanent set contains both taxable 
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WHAT'S TAXED? Broad categories of products for the 


most part, but the twilight zone of indecision is tremendous. One 


knitting bag was taxed in eight stores, untaxed in five others. 


TAXED 





Expensive cloth coat 





Radio tube 


Exo 





Davy Crockett cap 


va 4 


Power mower 





Clothes dryer 


GEORGE 1 


TAX FREE 





Yacht 





Inexpensive fur coat 
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Transistor 
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Expensive bonnet 
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Hand mower 
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Washing machine 
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HERCULES 
POWDER 
builds new 
$6,000,000 
plant in 





ae 
A $6,000,000 plant now being built at 
louisiana, Mo., is typical of the great 
expansion in ehemical processing in 
Missouri, When top management of 
Hercules Powder company began look- 
ing for a plant location to produce 
pentaerythritol, it is significant that 
they chose the site of the Missouri 
Ammonia Works, testimonial to the 
markets and resources you find here. 


Now, 16 Missouri cities cre ready to 
“tallor-make"’ a plant te your plans 
80 other Missouri cities are forming 
industrial corporations to assist in 
dustry, Or you can choose from 132 
industrial buildings now available, 


Vest water resources for present or 
future expansion. In addition to the 
Missouri ancl Mississippi rivers and 
countless clear water streams, Missouri 
offers mineralized waters and artesian 
water of great softness. 


Leader in lead, limestone, soybeans and 
other necessary raw materials forchemi- 
cal processing-—as well as natural gas, 
coal and oil for fuel and electric power 
beyond present needs, 


Large labor oil that leads in the 
variety of skills available, and with an 
enviable labor-relations record. 


Let us give you 


more facts about 
Missouri. 





Phone 
Collect 


Jefferson City 6-7 186 

or write Dept, A-@83 

James D, Idol, Industrial Director 
Missourt Division of Resources 
and Development 

Jefferson City, Missouri 
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TAX OUTLOOK 


continued 


and nontaxable items, and the tax 
need be paid only on the taxable 
part. But the entire value of an um- 
brella with a silver inlay in its han- 
dle comes under the ten per cent 
jewelry tax. 

Men who gave their wives fitted 
cosmetic cases for Christmas had to 
pay an excise tax of one sort or an- 
other on the case and on each bottle, 
box, jar, tube, cream, and powder in 
it. But no tax applied to any combs, 
brushes, mirrors or manicure instru 
ments it contained. The storekeeper 
had to figure out just what tax to 
charge on the whole outfit 

If a coat has a fur collar, a tax 
must be paid on the value of the 
collar if it can be worn separately 
from the coat. If it can’t be sepa 
rated, no tax need be paid on either 
the collar or the coat-——unless the 
value of the collar is more than three 
times the value of the next most im 
portant ingredient in the coat. In the 
latter case, the tax must be paid on 
the value of the entire coat 


In theory, the storekeeper who is 
puzzled over whether an item is tax 
able can get a ruling from the Treas 
ury. Some 6,000 such rulings are 
asked for and given each year. But 
merchants point out that many nov 
elty items come into. fashion and 
pass out again before a ruling can be 
obtained 

Also, they complain, rulings are 
not publicized sufficiently. One store 
may have been told that an item is 
tax exempt while a competitor, un- 
aware of the word from Washing- 
ton, continues to charge the tax 
an effective way to lose customers. 
Store managers are frequently re 
duced to friendly spying on com 
petitors to learn whether a tax is be 
ing charged on a particular item 
Sometimes they simply don’t collect 
the tax. If an Internal Revenue Serv 
ice ruling later decrees they should 
have collected, they pay up out of 
store funds. 

These complaints about uncer- 
tainty are by no means confined to 
retailers. Manufacturers and others 
have the same trouble. For example, 
there is now a five per cent manu 
facturer’s excise tax on clothes dry 
ers, but no tax on washing machines 
At last report manufacturers were 
still waiting for a ruling as to just 
how they're to figure the tax on the 
new combination washer-dryers. 

The field of automobile parts is 
another with an extensive never 
never land. New parts are subject to 
an eight per cent manufacturer's tax 
Repaired parts are tax free. Rebuilt 


parts are taxable. The question of 
where repair stops and rebuilding 
begins is a constantly perplexing 
one. So is the question of how to 
apply the tax to parts that are fi- 
nally found to have been rebuilt 
rather than repaired. If a person 
buys a completely rebuilt engine, he 
pays the tax on the selling price less 
the value of any traded-in engine 
If, however, he buys a rebuilt part 
say a generator—-he pays the tax 
only for the work actually done to 
rebuild the part 
The groups complaining about the 
uncertainties and the confusion in 
the present excise system generally 
agree that Congress should spell out 
in the law exactly which items are 
subject to tax, require the Internal 
Revenue Service to publish more of 
its rulings, and give the Tax Court 
authority to review IRS rulings. 
Another major group of complain 
ants asserts that the excise setup to 
day frequenthy requires a firm or an 
industry to operate uneconomically 
or gives one industry an unfair com 
petitive advantage over another. An 
example of the first situation occurs 
in the liquor industry where the 
present law requires a firm that pro 
duces and stores both liquor and 
industrial alcohol to carry out its 
operations in nine separate plants 
Examples of competitive advan- 
tage are many. Sen Sen is taxed as a 
toilet preparation while mints and 
other competing breath sweeteners 
are not. A cheap fur coat is tax free 
but an expensive cloth coat isn’t. 
Radio and television tubes are tax- 
able, but the newly developed tran 
sistors are not. Power mowers are 
taxed; hand mowers aren't. Electric 
blankets are taxed; woolen blankets 
aren't. Electric garbage disposals 
are taxed; gas disposals aren’t. A 
silver bowl is taxed, but a fine cut 
glass one isn’t. 


The tax treatment of re-refined 
lubricating oil is another example 
in this field. Originally, the Treasury 
ruled that this lubricant—-used oil 
put through a complete new refining 
process—should be taxed the same 
as newly refined oil, with which it 
competes. It never actually collected 
the tax, however. When producers of 
newly refined oil brought suit to 
force collection and to end what they 
considered to be a competitive in 
equity, the Treasury issued a new 
ruling exempting re-refined oil on 
the ground it had already been taxed 
in its original state. 

Some of the vagaries of the excise 
system, while not actually competi- 
tive problems, rate as true curiosi- 
ties. An automobile, considered a 
necessity for today’s American fam- 
ily, is taxed, but a yacht isn’t. And 
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a $2 fur Davy Crockett hat for Jun- 
ior is hit by the ten per cent tax, 
while a frothy—but fur free—$150 
Fifth Avenue bonnet for madame is 
tax exempt. 

Many businessmen declare that 
the excise setup in their particular 
fields is too cumbersome or burden- 
some. For example, parts used to re- 
pair farm machinery are exempt 
from tax. However, the farm ma- 
chinery parts maker must pay tax 
on all he produces because many of 
his products could also be used on 
nonfarm vehicles. The retailer, in 
turn, pays the tax when he buys from 
the manufacturer. Then, if the ar- 
ticle is actually sold for farm use, 
the retailer is supposed to have the 
farmer fill out a special form in or- 
der to buy the item tax free. The re- 
tailer forwards the form to the man- 
ufacturer and gets a tax refund. The 
manufacturer, in turn, uses the form 
to get a tax credit of his own. The 
Forand subcommittee was told that 
most dealers find this procedure too 
much trouble; they simply deduct 
the tax in selling to the farmer and 
take the loss themselves 


Under the excise system, taxable 
items become tax free when they are 
used in the further manufacturing 
of items on which a tax will be paid. 
Thus there’s no tax on television 
tubes sold to a T’V set manufacturer 
for use in his product nor on auto 
parts sold to an automobile manu- 
facturer for use in a new car. How- 
ever, the buyer each month must 
send the seller a special exemption 
certificate reporting the total num- 
ber of items used in this tax-free 
fashion. The seller then must be re- 
sponsible for keeping the certificates 
on file for long periods. Business 
firms say this is a cumbersome pro- 
cedure and suggest that buyers of 
taxable items for further manufac- 
ture should get a registration num- 
ber from the Treasury and merely 
use this number on their order forms 
in making tax-exempt purchases. 
This, they say, would keep track of 
the transactions without the bother 
of exemption certificates 

Many businessmen report diffi- 
culty in getting refunds from the 
government when a tax has been 
erroneously paid or overpaid. To get 
a refund. a businessman must show 
either that he never passed the tax 
on to a customer, that he will give 
the customer the benefit of the re- 
fund or that he has the customer’s 
permission to keep the refund him- 
self. Industry is generally backing 
an American Bar Association pro- 
posal to require refunds simply on 
proof that the claimant actually paid 
the erroneous or excessive tax. 
Businessmen who sell both in this 
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BEAUTIFUL, DISTINCTIVE LETTERS .. . 
“letter perfect” correspondence that commands 
attention, compels action. 
VISIBLE AND AUTOMATIC MARGINS .. . 
the easiest, fastest margin setting of all. 
BALANCED LINE SPACING ... 
saves miles of “reach” im returning carriage 


and spacing up. 

TYPIST PREFERRED TOUCH... 
the key tension and snappy response preferred 
by most typists. 

LOW, LOW COST... 
you'd expect to pay -auch more for a type- 
writer with so many exclusive features, but 
it actually costs less. 
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gentlemen... 
it ain’t hay! 





... PLM offers you 
fire insurance 
protection at a 

total saving of 36% 


Perhaps, in these proper precincts, we 
shouldn't use slang this way, but we're 
excited and so, we think, will you be 
after you read this. 

Let's say you take out a fire insurance 
policy in a given amount on your dwel- 
ling, running from year to year. You pay 


an annual premium, let's suppose, of 


$100. This amounts to $500 in 5 years. 
PLM will write you such a policy and 
pay you a dividend of 20%. Your net 
saving: $20 a year; $100 in 5 years. 

But—to save you even more money 
PLM will do this: write you a policy in 
the same aniount running Yor § years. For 
this you pay a total premium of not $500, 
but $400, Thus you make an initial say- 
ing of $100, plus your 20%, dividend on 
the $400, or $80, Your 5-year protection 
has cost you a net of $320. Your total 
saving: 36%. 

Interested? Why not write for the name 
of your PLM representative. He'll gladly 
fill you in--of course without obligation, 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bidg., Philadeiphia 7, Pa. 


Writing FIRE and ALUIED LINES 
“tn the Birthplace of American Mutual insurance’’ 
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TAX OUTLOOK continued 


country and abroad face a particu- 
lar problem. The law exempts arti- 
cles going abroad from excise tax, 
but specifies that, to avoid the tax, 
the exporting firm must state at the 
time it buys the article that the ar 
ticle is destined for export. If the 
firm buys an item for domestic sale, 
paying the regular tax, and then ex- 
ports it, there is no refund. 

One accountant testified that his 
client offers about 3,000 items for 
sale here and abroad. When putting 
in his inventory, he has to tell his 
suppliers how much of each taxable 
item is to be sold abroad and there 
fore should be shipped to him tax 
free. If it develops later that he has 
underestimated his foreign sales, he 
gets no refund on the taxes he paid 
on items bought for domestic sale 
but channeled into the foreign busi- 
ness. If he overguesses his foreign 
sales, however, and sells some of 
those items here at home, he must 
make a special return to cover the 
taxes due on them. He and others 
are asking for a refund procedure 
that will end this one-way street. 


Manufacturers who distribute 
their products directly to retailers, 
bypassing a wholesaler, assert the ex 
cise system discriminates against 
them. The manufacturer’s excise tax 
is levied on the manufacturer’s sell- 
ing price, whether he sells to a whole- 
saler or directly to the retailer. A 
subcommittee witness explained 
that, under this ruling, if a manu 
facturer of television sets sells a set 
to a wholesaler for $175 he pays a 
$17.50 tax, although the wholesaler 
sells the set to a retailer for $220 
A competing manufacturer distribu- 
ting the products himself sells a sim 
ilar set to the retailer for $220, and 
must pay a $22 tax. He has paid 
$4.50 tax more than his competitor 
for the privilege of direct distribu- 
tion. 

Some manufacturers want to give 
the Treasury authority to fix an ar 
tificial price on which to levy the 
tax in the case of manufacturers sel! 
ing direct to retailers. This would 
match the price at which he would 
sell to wholesalers if he used them. 

The decision of the House sub 
committee to look into the excise sys- 
tem brought a flood of demands for 
special exemptions. While Congress 
and certainly the Treasury are in- 
clined to be cool to many of these 
requests, some probably will go 
through 

The Boy Scouts would like to 
have their pins exempted from the 
jewelry tax and their knapsacks ex 


empted from the luggage tax. Some 
religious jewelry—that considered 
primarily for display—is still taxed, 
and there is pressure to exempt 
it. Hospitals, museums, parochial 
schools and many other types of in- 
stitutions ask broad éxemptions on 
their purchases. Railroaders say 
their watches are part of their work 
ing equipment and should be tax 
free. The American Automobile As 
sociation is pushing an exemption 
for cars loaned to high schools for 
safe-driving courses 

The Forand subcommittee prob- 
ably will follow this procedure in 
deciding just how far excise tax re- 
vision should go next year: 


1. It will make a list of all the 
changes that seem sound and de- 
sirable 

2. It will arrange these changes 
on a priority basis, with the most 
needed ones at the top of the list 


3. It will figure out the likely rev- 
enue loss, if any, which each change 
would cost the Treasury 

4. It will decide how much of a 
cut in federal revenue can be af 
forded in the form of relief in the 
excise field. (Subcommittee members 
feel any good overhaul would cost 
at least $100,000,000 in incidental 
relief; they also feel the cost should 
not be permitted to go over $200,- 
000,000. ) 


5. It will start at the top of its 
priority list and put desired items 
into the revision bill until the al- 
lowable revenue loss has been used 
up. Other revenue-cutting items will 
have to wait. 

Once the subcommittee has its 
proposals worked out, the plan 
must weather the Ways and Means 
Committee, the House, the Senate 
Finance Committee, and the Senate. 
But when the job is done, business 
is likely to find itself presented with 
an overhaul of the technical provi 
sions of the excise system almost 
equal in magnitude to the big 1954 
revision done on personal and cor- 
porate income tax provisions 

The subcommittee and Congress 
will not approve all the changes 
asked by business. In some fields, 
the Congressmen don’t agree that 
business complaints are valid. In 
others, relief would be too costly at 
this time. 

In a few cases, the subcommittee 
may even recommend changes that 
stiffen present law. For example, it 
is more likely to recommend that 
transistors be taxed than that vac- 
uum tubes, with which they com- 
pete, be exempted. 

Present indications are that high 
on the subcommittee’s list of steps 
to ease excise burdens will be a de- 
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tailed enumeration in the law of the 
items subject to tax, especially in 
the retail field. This listing would re- 
place the present broad categories. 
Items not listed would be tax free, 
except that the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue might be given the 
power to add to the list, after full 
notice and hearings, as new items 
come on the market. So that Con- 
gress would keep control of its tax- 
ing powers, this authority might be 
provided under congressional veto 
machinery such as now applies to 
government reorganization plans. 
That is, the commissioner’s proposed 
changes would be sent to the Capi- 
tol, the lawmakers would have 60 
days in which to veto them, and fail- 
ure of Congress to act would permit 
the changes to go into effect auto- 
matically 

The lawmakers are almost certain 
to recommend that the Internal Rev- 
enue Service publish more of its 
rulings in the excise field. Subcom- 
mittee members think such a recom 
mendation is advisable even though 
the detailed listing of taxable items 
should cut down much of the present 
confusion. Internal Revenue says it 
has already stepped up its publica- 
tion program, with 472 published 
rulings in the past 30 months com- 
pared to 319 in the previous 20 years. 
3ut businessmen say this is still not 
enough 

So far, the lawmakers have shown 
little enthusiasm for the idea of giv- 
ing the Tax Court authority to re- 
view excise rulings 

Some staff experts are considering 
making a recommendation for a 
special independent excise tax re- 
view unit high in the Internal Rev- 
enue Service 

In another important field, the 
subcommittee is likely to look with 
favor on measures to simplify pro- 
cedures for making tax-exempt sales 
At the least, it will probably require 
that the special exemption certifi- 
cates be filed only quarterly or an 
nually instead of monthly. Or it may 
even approve the simpler registra 
tion number system. It is also likely 
to set up a simple refund procedure 
for exporters, requiring a refund on 
mere proof of exporting 

Considerable congressional ap 
proval has been shown for a plan to 
permit refunds of excises paid on 
goods destroyed by flood, fire or 
other disaster before sale. Other 
items likely to be well up on the sub 
committee’s priority list are clarifi 
cation of the provisions on rebuilt 
machinery, a _ limitation on _ the 
amount of tax paid on rentals of 
business machines and truck trailers, 
and acceptance of an _ industry 
backed revision of present liquor ex- 
cise provisions..-CHARLES B. Seis 
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for Brandy! 


4 Crystal Brandy Snifters to 
Serve Your Hennessy Cognac 


4 } Through special arrangements by the 

Biting makers of famous *** Hennessy Cognac 

, @ Brandy, you can now obtain these crystal, 

crest-engraved brandy snifters direct 

from France. Tap the rim with your finger- 

nail and the clear ring reveals the exquis- 

ite perfection of this crystal glassware. 

A set of 4 glasses, shipped direct from 

Cognac, France, is yours for only $1. The 
coupon below is for your convenience, 


xk * 
HENNESSY 


THE WORLO S PREFERRED 
COGNAC BRANDY 
84 Proof + Schieffelin & Co., New York 
_——— oe mm eee 
HENRESSY Dept. 37N, P.O Box ISA, Mt. Vernon, HY 
Here is my dollar for 4 Hennessy Brandy Snifters 
described in this offer. | will pay 15¢ U.S. Custome 
handling charge when my glasses arrive 
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On tugboat or battlewagon, 
today’s mariner has plenty of 
paper work, That's why an 
Atlas pencil sharpener's 
always handy, A 3003 stapler 
keeps papers ship-shape, too! 


Of course he selects 


APSCO—AMERICA'S CHOICE 


products inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rockford, itt 

Toronto, Canada 
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GAS UNIT HEATER 


Completely auvtomotic packaged units produce ond dis 

tribute @ controlled amount ef heat at the point of ure 

Nine sizes Bosic system or supplemental heating fo! 
tal end industrial buildings 
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REZNOR MANUFAC TURING COMPANY 


NEW ADVERTISING MACHINE 





Prints & Mustrates Postal Cards 
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Escapee flood 
shows new 





Near-record numbers of refugees are fleeing 
the communist zone of Germany. This tells why 
and explains what the Soviets may do about it 


JULY | 19,493 
AUGUST | 25,690 
SEPTEMBER | 28,183 
OCTOBER 32,824 











NEW and deep-seated communist and reorganized East German army 
troubles in the Soviet Zone of Ger as reasons for leaving. 

many are revealed by the growing The booming economy of West 
number of men, women, and chil Germany is another significant fac 


dren fleeing to the free sector. tor. Among the new escapees are 
How the Soviets will handle this many young people of working age. 
problem can profoundly influence The tide of escapees began to 


the strategic and budgetary plan swell in July when 19,493 persons 
ning of NATO, West Germany, and crossed from East Germany. In Au- 
the United States. gust, the total was 25,690; in Sep 
East Germany has already taken tember, 28,143; in October, 32,824. 
some steps to reduce the exodus New restrictions on travel trimmed 
More vigorous measures are ex the November total to 25,963 
pected soon, Last February’s figure was 12,500. 
Almost 1,000 persons a day have A new, category of refugees ap 
been fleeing through the German peared in October, according to the 
Iron Curtain—more than twice the German Refugee Ministry, when a 
daily average of last spring. The 55 number of German war prisoners 
total exceeds all years except 1953 released in East Germany by Russia 
Most cite the hard life under com continued on to the West sector. 
munism and fear of an expanded The new rush to the democratic 
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results when you advertise to business in 


Nation’s Business 


Air conditioning, heating, ventilation . .. 
a market on the way up, and fast! A 
Nation’s Business subscriber in Atlanta 
spends a quarter-million dollars to mod- 
ernize a supermarket — buys store-wide 
air conditioning, all new refrigeration 
and heating equipment. His sales in- 
creased 840 percent! Five years ago in 
Philadelphia, only one major building 
was air conditioned . . . today’s installa- 
tions add up to 40 percent of all the city’s 
office buildings. And the pattern is being 
repeated across the country . . . manage- 
ment has learned that a comfortable in- 
side climate makes for happier help, 
higher productivity and more customers. 

If you have a product in the heat trans- 
fer field, you will find a responsive mar- 
ket among the 750,000 businessmen who 
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read Nation’s Business. One of the largest 
manufacturers, for instance .. . reports 
that for four straight years, Nation's 
Business has been top inquiry producer 
for industrial and commercial air con- 
ditioning. For a space heating equipment 
firm ... Nation’s Business has proved 
the most productive and economical mag- 
zine on its list ... with a 1955 cost-per- 
inquiry 34 percent less than the second 
magazine. A water cooler company ob- 
serves that Nation’s Business produces 
good leads at the lowest cost-per-inquiry 
among five magazines on its schedule. 
The foundation of Nation’s Business’ 
pulling power is the fact that 550,000 
of its 750,000 businessmen-subscribers 
are presidents, owners and partners .. . 
“business owners” who make the basic 


Air Conditioning, Heating 
and Ventilation 
Advertisers in 

Nation’s Business 
1954-1955 


CARRIER CORPORATION 
DELTA HEATING CORPORATION 


DUNHAM, ©. A. COMPANY 


FRICK CO 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

McCRAY REFRIGERATION COMPANY, INC, 
MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PRAT-DANIEL CORPORATION 
PREFERRED UTILITIES MFG. CORP, 
REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
UNION ASBESTOS AND RUBBER COMPANY 


WORTHINGTON CORPORATION 


buying decisions for their companies. 
Equally important is Nation's Business’ 
balanced geographical coverage . , . more 
than 310,000 subscribers are in cities 
over 25,000 population, 440,000 in towns 
25,000 and under ... more than double 
the totals of the next two general busi- 
ness books combined. 

Sales-minded marketers of insurance 
.. » Office equipment . . . building mate- 
rials ... plant sites . . . transportation 
... communications equipment — as well 
as air conditioning, heating and ventila- 
tion equipment manufacturers — have 
become sharply aware . . action-in-busi- 
ness results when you advertise to busi- 
ness in Nation’s Business. Washington 
— New York — Cleveland -- Detroit — 
Los Angeles — Chicago — San Francisco. 
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ESCAPEE FLOOD 


continued 


side makes East Germany the only 
country in Europe—on either side 
of the Iron Curtain—with a falling 
population. In 1946, Soviet Zone 
population was 17,314,000. Today it 
has dropped to 16,840,000. 

The danger to which escapees are 
willing to expose themselves today 
reflects a new and swelling tide of 
unrest and uneasy feelings about 
Soviet intentions concerning the fu- 
ture of East Germany 

Significantly, most of the new ref 
ugees tell of a growing fear in East 
Germany of almost certain draft 
into the East German Red army, to 
be reorganized and expanded as the 
Soviet answer to the formation of 
West German forces into NATO. 

Of today’s escapees, 55 per cent 
are young people, age 25 and below 
That is more than four times the 
number in this age group who fled 
the communist zone last spring, 
when Soviet sweet talk was more 
fashionable 

Recently the German communist 
officials have imposed stricter meas- 
ures to stop the exodus. 
> Police are questioning all those 
under 25 on trains going to Berlin. 
Many, without sufficient reason for 
traveling, have been arrested. 
®» High government officials have 
warned that young people attempt 
ing to escape will be considered 
guilty of treasonous conduct. 
> The East German Communist 
arty announced recently that who- 
ever leaves the Red zone will be con- 
sidered to have committed “an ac- 
tion against peace.’ 
> All employes of the East German 
Ministry have been asked to avoid 
travel in West Germany 
> East Berliners employed in gov- 
ernment or in key economic posts 
“may visit West Berlin only with 
the approval of their superiors.” 
> East German vessels have been 
forbidden to dock in free world 
ports, even in cases of emergency 
> Soviet civilians living in East Ber 
lin may have no currency. except that 
of the Communist zone. Nor may 
they travel in the free zone or have 
anyone buy goods there for them 

German youths tell of increasing 
pressures on them to join or promise 
to join the army. High school grad- 
uates, for example, are not given di- 
plomas until they promise to join 
the People’s Police. 

Meanwhile, those who previously 
had been forced to join the People’s 
Police are defecting to the West in 
large numbers. In October, for ex- 
ample, 562 Vopos, or members of 
the communist People’s Police 
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Besides losing members of the po- 
lice, as well as potential conscripts 
for the Red army, regime leaders 
also are worried about the number 
of industrial workers fleeing to free- 
dom. About 40 per cent are of this 
category. They cite poor working 
and living conditions in the Russian 
zone, as well as increasing pressure 
for higher production 

Other reasons given for leaving 
the communist zone include: 
>» New and more severe restrictions 
on the practice of religion. 
© Food shortages expected this win- 
ter. Farmers are particularly aware 
of this. Among October’s escapees 
were 1,640 agriculturalists and farm 
workers 
> Increasing pressure to accept and 
teach the communist line. Teachers 
revolt at the stepped-up pressure 
to spell out communist propaganda 
with more clarity and emphasis. 

Overshadowing all, however, is 
fear of Soviet plans for Germany. 
This fear was intensified recently 
when V. M. Molotov, at Geneva, 
said Russia would remain unyield- 
ing in her position to rejoin the split 
sectors of Germany. 

Flight to freedom is not easy. A 
housewife, describing her recent es- 
cape, said the most terrifying mo- 
ment of her life was the instant she 
put out her finger to test the first 
barbed wire for electricity. Only 
after several frightened seconds did 
she realize that it was not charged. 
Then calmly she led her children 
through the entanglement. 

Most, however, escape through 
Berlin. There it is comparatively 
simple, although those who do are 
now under greater scrutiny since the 
current big rush to freedom began. 

Elsewhere, Soviet satellites are 
protected by frontiers cleared of 
trees, brush, and stumps. Barbed 
wire barriers are erected. Land 
mines, signal rockets, and other de- 
tection devices activated on contact, 
also make escape difficult. 

The U. S. Information Agency 
reports that the Czech border, at 
several points, is protected by simu- 
lated border markers. These have 
been placed inside the actual Iron 
Curtain. Persons may successfully 
negotiate the wire entanglements, 
elude observation from guard tow- 
ers, perhaps even escape the dog 
patrols. Approaching a guard in the 
uniform of a West German, the es- 
capee asks for asylum only to learn 
that he has surrendered to those 
from whom he was fleeing. 

Escapees face death or long pris- 
on terms if caught. Relatives and 
friends, even persons presumed to 
have known of escape plans, may be 
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imprisoned. Relatives and friends of 
those who left legally, but failed to 
return, may also be punished. 

After arriving in the free world, 
each refugee is carefully screened to 
eliminate spies, criminals, and other 
undesirables. Then each is taken to 
a camp and given a kit which in- 
cludes soap, razor, toothbrush, 
toothpaste, and other personal 
items. Separate kits are provided for 
men, women, and children (6,642 
children up to age 18 were among 
October’s refugees). Clothing and 
bedding are issued 

Camp facilities include tools and 
shops to provide work for refugees. 
In some camps counselors help each 
refugee plan for his or her future. 
Training is given in such things as 
auto repair, carpentry, metalwork, 
welding, blacksmithing, tailoring, 
dressmaking, radio and electronics. 

Meanwhile, many jobs are aimed 
at making the refugee camp as self- 
sufficient as possible—laundries, for 
example, and shoe repair shops. In 
addition, languages are studied by 
non-Germans in preparation for pos- 
sible emigration. 

Health is watched closely. Tuber- 
cular cases and others requiring spe- 
cial attention are isolated. Mobile 
medical, dental and X-ray units 
serve most camps. 

Most German refugees settle. in 
West Germany, often with friends 
or relatives. Helping out with reset- 
tlement problems are such organiza- 
tions as the World Council of 
Churches, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, American Friends 
of Czechoslovak Refugees, Interna- 
tional Rescue Mission, and others. 

Non-German refugees may settle 
elsewhere than on the continent. 
Over the three-year period just 
ended, for example, the U. S. took 
11.047: Australia, 2,992; Canada, 
2.857; Latin America, 2,710. An- 
other 1,874 emigrated elsewhere. 

Just when the flow to freedom 
will end, government officials cannot 
say. John Foster Dulles, Secretary 
of State, said recently that 2,704,- 
680 have left East Germany since 
the end of World War II. 

That equals one sixth of that 
zone’s end-of-the-war population. It 
possibly, that not a great 
many more can be expected. 

The outlook is for international 
tensions to increase, now that Rus- 
sia’s big-smile attitude has faded. 
The Iron Curtain, said V. M. Molo- 
tov recently, is here to stay. As long 
as tyranny remains, oppressed peo- 
ples will try to escape 

And they will, too, as long as 
there is a housewife, however terri- 
fied, who has the courage to reach 
out and touch a barbed wire which 
could electrocute her. END 
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course, the clarity resulting from 
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the telephone field. 
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of these money-saving systems 
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QUESTIONS 
WILL BE 


CLARIFIED 


Here’s where courts stand on quickie strikes, 
slowdowns, hot cargo, noncommunist oaths, 


free speech and other labor issues 
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An interview with Theophil ©. Kammholz 


General Counsel National Labor Relations Board 
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MANY issues involving everyday 
dealings by businessmen with un- 
ions are pending in the courts. Can 
you tell us what they’re about? 

They involve several kinds of situ- 
ations which confront both business- 
men and unions and, of course, also 
concern the rights of individual 
workers. Some involve strike tactics, 
passing out union literature on com- 
pany parking lots, giving union wage 
negotiators information about com- 
pany finances, giving unions a voice 
in a company’s stock purchase plan, 
and dealing with a communist- 
dominated union. 

What strike tactics do you mean? 

Various kinds, such as putting 
pressure on an employer during ne- 
gotiations by resorting to slowdowns, 
quickie strikes and extended rest 
periods. The Personal Products Co., 
for instance, complained that the 
union was disrupting production by 
instigating slowdowns and walkouts 
to put pressure on the company for a 
favorable contract without a formal 
strike. The union was charged with 
not bargaining in good faith and the 
National Labor Relations Board de- 
cided that the union was violating 
the law. The Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, however, 
refused to enforce the Board’s order 
which directed the union to cease 
such tactics. According to a major- 
ity of this three-man court, this kind 
of harassment by unions is consistent 
with the right to strike. We hope the 
Supreme Court will review this. 
What about striking before a con- 
tract expires? 

This question has several aspects. 
One is whether a union may strike 
when it has a long-term contract 
with the right to reopen the contract 
on wages, say, after one year 

A union struck Lion Oil Co. at 
the time of such a wage reopening, 
and the company would not take 
back some of the strikers because it 
believed the strike was illegal. The 
Board ordered the strikers rein- 
stated, taking the position that the 
strike was legal because the contract 
permitted reopening and the 60-day 
notice of Taft-Hartley was complied 
with. The Court of Appeals in St 
Louis held, however, that the union 
could not strike until the contract 
had expired, and that the strike was 
therefore illegal. We have asked the 
Supreme Court to clarify this situ 
ation. A different aspect is involved 
in the Mastro Plastics case 
What aspect is that? 

Workers struck the Mastro Plas 
tics Corp. without waiting out the 60 
day notice period. The union felt it 
was justified in striking without no 
tice because, as the board later found, 
the company provoked the strike by 
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engaging in an unfair labor practice. 
Some of the strike: were discharged 
[he Board agreed with the union | 
that they could legally strike under 
uch circumstances within the 60 
days and directed the company to 
reinstate the strikers. The Court of 

4 ppeals upheld the Board’s position 
und the company appealed 
























































Try them 





Does the Taft-Hartiey law protect 
strikers who engage in violence? 














No. Employers generally may re 
fuse to take back strikers who de- 
troy company property or commit 
other violence. In fact, in one of the 
cases we will argue in the Court of 
Appeals in January, the Board de- 
clared that a company—in this case 
B. V. D. Co.—did not have to take 
back strikers who, although not Sie ree 
found personally guilty of violence, — a bait aaa i 
continued to participate in a strike 
in which there was much violence 
and who did not repudiate or disas- 
sociate themselves from the violent 
ict 
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What other strike questions are 
pending? 





Some companies have sought to 
protect themselves against strikes to 
which their employes may not be 
ympathetic by requiring a strike 
vote under the union contract. One 
such company was Allis-Chalmers. 
When the union protested that re 
quiring employes to vote approval 
before they could strike was not a 
proper bargaining issue, the Board 
agreed with the union—that the 
company was in effect trying to cir- 
cumvent the union and deal directly 
with the employes. But the Court of 
Appeals in Chicago upheld the com- 
pany right to try to get a strike- 
vote clause in its union contract. 

Now the question has come up 
again, this time involving Borg-War- 
ner’s Wooster Division. The Board 
took the same position as in the 
Allis-Chalmers case. But this time 
the decision will be reviewed by the 
Court of Appeals in Cincinnati. If 
that court’s view differs from the 
other court's, the result may be a 
conflicting situation for final resolu- 
tion by the Supreme Court 






































































































































What about passing out union leaf- 


NLRB General Counsel Theophil 
C. Kammholz is the key govern- 
ment official administering the »w you can try a great new Burroughs adding 
Taft-Hartley Act 
The 46-year-old former Chica- 
go attorney handles all court liti- | it our expense! All you have to do 
gation involving decisions by the | p ne ca '@lVianlelacli sidels aaMelslia-melanel tell 1; 
five-member Board, supervises ted 
union representation elections, 
and exercises final authority on 
the issuance of unfair labor prac- 
tice complaints against unions or 
é mployers 
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the Yellow Page: Why not phone today? 
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CLIMATE 


INDUSTRIAL 
COLORADO 


.. where annual average 
moximum temperature is 63 


precipitation 15.2’, 
humidity 33% and 296 
sunshiny 
days! 








action is taken. 


| Save Your Business” is 


1615 H Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C, 





SITE FACTS: 


and A Write for detailed, 
- . - gevised-to-the- minute 


analysis, 
“industrial Colorado” 





THREE DANGERS 
TO PROSPEROUS 
COMPANIES 


A special Nation's Business 
study outlines why taxes, lack 
of young executives, and de 
pendence on one product or 
customer can threaten success: 
ful business firms, and what 


can be done if early enough 
The study, “Success Won't 


available in reprint form 

at ten cents each, or $10 

a hundred, including postage. 
Order from the Business 


Manager, Nation's Business, 
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STRIKE QUESTIONS continued 


lets on a company’s own parking 
lots? i 

This situation usually arises when 
a union is attempting to organize a 
plant where workers drive to and 
from work and park in the company 
lot. The issue is coming up more 
frequently as more companies move 
into the outskirts of cities. The gen- 
eral rule has been that employes 
may pass out union literature on 
parking lots where the conditions 
make it otherwise impracticable to 
contact employes. The feeling is that 
to deny this privilege would interfere 
with the workers’ right to organize. 
But what about union officials who 
are not employes? 

In three recent cases—Seamprufe, 
Ranco, and Monsanto—the Board 
has held that the companies may not 
deny this privilege to such union of- 
ficials if there is no interference with 
plant operations. Two Courts of Ap 
peals disagreed with the Board’s 
position in the Seamprufe and Mon- 
santo cases, but a third upheld the 
Board’s view. The Supreme Court 
is now considering this question. 
Do companies have to disclose 
their financial condition to unions? 

The Board’s rule, generally up- 
held by the courts until recently, is 
that when an employer cites inabil- 
ity to pay as the reason for not ac- 
ceding to a union’s wage demands 
or for wanting to reduce wages—he 
should produce some evidence of his 
inability to pay, although he need 
not prove it. Recently, however, the 
Court of Appeals in Richmond, Va., 
disagreed with the Board’s position 
in a case involving Truitt Manufac- 
turing Co. Here again we have con 
flicting court decisions which the 
Supreme Court’s review of the 
Truitt case may clarify. 

Do unions have a voice in stock 
purchase plans? 

The question there is whether a 
union has a right to bargain over an 
employe stock purchase plan which 
the company had set up and was ad- 
ministering on its own. The Board 
decided that the opportunity to buy 
stock at a reduced price was a finan 
cial benefit to the worker over which 
the union should have a right to 
bargain if it so desires. It so held 
in a case involving Richfield Oil Co. 
The company takes the position that 
the sale of stock, since it involves 
company ownership, is a company 
prerogative with which the union 
may not interfere. It has asked the 
Court of Appeals to upset the 
Board’s decision. 

What's new on secondary boycotts 
and hot cargo contracts? 

That situation has been changing 
A hot cargo clause is one in which 
an employer, often a trucking firm, 


agrees with a union that his em 
ployes will not be required to handle 
goods which are designated by the 
union as unfair or hot—because they 
came from a struck plant or were 
made or handled by nonunion work- 
ers or for other reasons. 

The Board first held by a three to 
two vote that such contracts were 
legal and enforceable. Later the 
Board took the position that an em- 
ployer could repudiate the clause by 
directing his men to handle so-called 
hot cargo. Last summer the Board 
held that a hot cargo clause was not 
a deiense to illegal activity, that it 
did not protect anyone engaging in 
a secondary boycott. The meaning 
of the Taft-Hartley Act on this point 
has not finally crystallized. 

Are any important cases pending 
involving employers’ free speech? 

Not right now, although one court 
last summer backed with rather 
strong language the Board’s present 
position (see box below). Orig- 
inally the Board felt that any ques- 
tioning of employes about unions 
was illegal. A year ago, in the Blue 
Flash Express case, the Board modi- 
fied this view. It decided—and this 
view now prevails—-that interroga- 
tion of employes is not unlawful 
where the employer says or does 
nothing to give the employes a rea- 





WHY AN EMPLOYER 
MAY SPEAK FREELY 


This statement by the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at San 
Francisco, in a decision involving 
Roberts Bros., is cited by Mr. 
Kammholz as a concise expres- 
sion of present thinking on em- 
ployer discussion of unionism 
with employes: 

“Some 20 years ago when the 
war over the unionization of in- 
dustry was at the critical stage, 
employes might well and with 
good reason have feared to reveal 
their union sentiment and might 
well have been swayed one way 
or another by an employer’s 
statement as to his position on 
the subject. 

“Now, labor and industry speak 
with equal dignity and it requires 
something more than mere sus- 
picion to read coercion into an 
employer's speech which, upon its 
face, is in all respects within the 
proprieties. 

“We think it is no longer proper 
to assume that the American em- 
ploye is a craven individual afraid 
to stand up and express himself 
freely on the subject of his own 
welfare.” 
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sonable basis for believing that he 
might resort to reprisals against the 
workers for supporting a union or 
promise them benefits for resisting 
unionism 

What is the problem with com- 
munist-dominated unions? 

Despite various steps we have 
taken, we have been unable to dis- 
qualify any union which has filed 
noncommunist affidavits from util- 
izing the Taft-Hartley law. As things 
now stand, one court has told us we 
can’t disqualify the Fur and Leath- 
er Workers Union, which filed the 
necessary noncommunist affidavits, 
even though the president, Ben 
Gold, was convicted of filing a false 
iffidavit, and another court, because 
of Mr. Gold’s false affidavit, has 
refused to enforce our order that 
the Lannom Co. bargain with the 
union 

The Board sought to disqualify 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
ifter finding that one of the union’s 
top officials had filed an admittedly 
false noncommunist affidavit. The- 
ourt said the Board may not ex 


’ This road earns 
umine an affidavit as to its truth or 


falsity. As long as an affidavit is filed, S 
true or false, we must accept it. If it 
is false, Taft-Hartley provided that 


the signer is subject to possible crim 
\ per arth per year 
\ 
\ 





inal prosecution by the Department 
of Justice for making a false state 
ment to the U. S. government. 
Where does that leave you? 

For the first time we are now ina 
position where, because of conflict in 
the Circuit Courts, an issue is pre- 
ented for possible Supreme Court A road earning money? Absolutely 
review. We hope that the Supreme 
Court will clarify the situation to en > ‘ 
able the Board to deny its facilities miles of traffic a road handles the more money it earns 
to communist-dominated unions. 
Would legislation be helpful in 
this situation? 








in the form of gas taxes 
and license fees you pay to drive on it. The more vehicle 


This concrete road is U.S. 5 south of Hartford, Conn. The 
section shown carries a daily average of 36,000 vehicles. 


Yes indeed. The basic problem 
has been one of congressional intent. 
It can be resolved either by clarifica- 
tion from the Supreme Court or by 
further action of Congress clarifying 
the language of the law 
isn’t the Subversive Ac tivities such a road during its expected lifetime $10,000 
Control Board also involved aad this | Equals the annual net profit this road earns per mile $66,212 
problem of communist-dominated 
unions? 


The number of vehicles traveling this road per day 36,000 
Times the average vehicle tax per mile in Conn. $ 0058 
Equals this road's earnings per day per mile “$208.80 
Times the number of days in a year 165 
Equals the annual earnings of this road per mile $76,212 
Minus the annual cost to build and maintain 


Concrete roads are the biggest money-makers because they 
Under the Communist Control 


nut of 1964. 4. unlin-ar cnet attract the most traflic and have the longest life and lowest 
pany, too—is to be deprived of all | annual cost. Other pavements often fail to earn their building 
rights under Taft-Hartley whenever | 
SACB finds that it is commiunist-in- 
filtrated and our Board receives a 
final order to that effect 
Might that solve your problem? 
Yes, the NLRB would deny the 
benefits of Taft-Hartley to any part 
found to be communist infiltrated PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W.Grand Ave., Chicago 10, iil. 
: a wr A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portiand cement and 
— oe . pope eg ontrol a concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
would like to note, however, 


and maintenance cost. This drain on available funds leaves 
less and less for new highway construction. 





To motorists, who pay for highways, this is an important 
reason why all main roads should be paved with concrete. 
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STRIKE QUESTIONS 


continued 


the constitutionality of that Act was 
just argued in the Supreme Court 
in November. 

Has SACB begun action against 
any union? 

Proceedings are pending against 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
How many unions have noncom- 
munist affidavits on file? 

Latest available figures show af- 
fidavits from 228 national and 19,- 
386 local unions. 

How many union officials? 

More than 2,350 national 
174,400 local officers. 

Do all unions file affidavits so they 
can use the Taft-Hartley law? 

Some do not. For example, the 
United Mine Workers and the In 
ternational ‘Typographical Union 
As a result, they can't bring wuair 
practice charges against empivyeis 


and 





or seek representation elections from 
the Board. However, it has never 
been alleged, to my knowledge, that 
their not filing affidavits is in any 
way related to communism. 
What has the Board done about 
possible communists on its staff? 

Since 1953 the agency has essen 
tially followed the personnel securi 
ty procedures of the Department 
of Justice. But as you know, the 
NLRB is a two-headed agency, with 
the general counsel’s office on one 
side and the five-member Board on 
the other. To provide a single source 
of responsibility on security matters 
it was agreed that the final deter 
mination on all security matters 
would be made by the Board itseli 
Have some staff members been re- 
moved on security grounds? 

Yes, a few. 
What about resignations? 

Seventeen employes having de 
rogatory information in their files 





IN THIS INTERVIEW, Mr 


Right to work—The 


. Kammholz discusses issues pending 
in the courts involving application of the ' 
are important pending labor issues involving other laws: 


Supreme Court is 


laft-Hartley Act. Here 


considering whether 





railroad employes may be forced to join a union in one of the 18 
states which prohibit compulsory unionism. The Railway Labor 
Act authorizes union shop contracts irrespective of any state law 
forbidding them. The Nebraska Supreme Court, holding that the 
federal law may not override the state right-to-work law, found 
union shop agreements between Union Pacific Railroad and sever- 
al unions to be invalid. (Right-to-work laws have been upheld 
with respect to workers under Taft-Hartley, which specifically 
gives precedence to the state laws.) 


Discharging a communist—The Supreme Court is considering 
the right of an arbitrator to order the rehiring of an employe be- 
lieved to be a Communist Party member and discharged for that 
reason. The California Supreme Court held that such an order, 
involving a plant producing antibiotics for the military, was 
against public policy and therefore illegal and unenforceable. 


Pay for clothes-changing—The Supreme Court is reviewing a 
lower court decision that time spent changing clothes and shower- 
ing in a chemical plant should be counted as time worked and 
compensated for under the federal wage-hour law. The lower 
court held that cleaning up after work was an “integral and in- 
dispensable” part of the workers’ principal activity in the chemi- 
cal plant involved because of the serious job hazards. 


Pay for knife-sharpening—The Supreme Court is reviewing a 
lower court finding that employes in meat-packing plants should 
not be paid for time worked sharpening knives before or after 
their day’s work. The lower court found that pay for such work 
was not required either by custom or the union contract. 


National industry minimums—The Supreme Court is being 
asked to upset a lower court decision to the effect that the Secre- 
tary of Labor may set national minimum wages which employers 
in some 60 industries must pay for work on government con- 
tracts. Southern cotton manufacturers contend that minimums 
must be set by localities, not nationwide. A national minimum of 
$1 an hour was set in the cotton textile industry in 1953. Mini- 
mum wages above $1 have been set in some 15 industries. 
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resigned before any determination 
was made as to whether they were 
security risks 


What about accusations by a form- 
er NLRB staff member that he was 
a member of a communist cell in 
the agency? 

The man who is reported to have 
made these statements left the 
Board’s employ nearly seven years 
before I took office as general coun- 
se] last March. I have no firsthand 
information as to these accusations. 
Of course, communists and other 

ubversives don’t advertise their 

meetings or their members but if I 
ever find a communist or other sub- 
versive on my staff he will be 
promptly removed 


Is there any trend of how decisions 
involving the Board have been go- 
ing in the courts? 

There is no discernible trend. 
However, when I took office last 
pring I became concerned about the 
substantial percentage of cases we 
were losing in the courts 
What was the percentage? 

About 22 per cent of our decisions 
which went to court were set aside, 
» per cent were fully enforced, and 
an additional 16 per cent only par- 
tially enforced during our past fiscal 
year. The rest were referred back to 
the Board for further reconsidera- 
tion 
Is that a poor record? 

Let’s put it this way: I’m not 
atisfied with that record. You must 
remember, however, that we operate 
in a latile field in which condi 

not remain static and de 
ions involve close questions 
Are you doing something about it? 
| have designated a task force of 
experienced lawyers and officials to 
ippraise our court record. We hope 
the findings will help in our adminis 
tration of the Taft-Hartley Act 
Are you searching for a pattern in 
the cases you are losing? 

Y that is one of the areas of the 
task force’s operation. The group has 
heen a gned to study not only our 
record of wins and losses in the 
court but also our record in pro 
ecuting cases before the Board it 
elf with the view toward recom 
mendations which will improve our 
future record 


Might you decide to prosecute 
fewer cases of alleged untair prac- 
tices? 

I'he task force is considering the 
total problem—not only from the 
point of view of whether we may be 
engaging in a certain amount of un 
necessary litigation, but also whether 
we are doing the job as well as it 
can be done ENO 
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setting right ideas 
111 motion... 

a job for you . 

in your community 


BUSINESS needs spokesmen — informed, articulate spokesmen 
to Sct right ideas in motion about free enterprise 

Business needs men who can build a better public understanding 
ol cconormic polic ics and issues that affect our free-market economy. 

susiness needs men who can explain clearly how the American 
profit-ancd-loss system works —and who can show convincingly why 


this system Is worth preserving and strengthening 


| Hl ( hambe: of Commerce ol the United ‘States has dev eloped 
a plan for training and educating able spokesmen for business —a 
plan, really, that gives them an opportunity to train themselves. The 
plan is practical and simple. We think you will like it. Here it is: 


FIRST ¢/ 


National ( ‘_hamber helps local chambers, trade 
associations, ¢ oll 


- 
eges, universities and business firms to set up Eco- 
nomic Discussion Groups. 

Each Discussion Group is made up of business, professional and 
civic leaders, Or it may be made up of the management personnel of 
a single company. The members of each Group meet once a week — 
usually over a period of 17 weeks —to learn the fundamentals of free 
enterprise ind to learn how to express themselves more effectively on 
this subject both in conversation and before an audience. 














SECOND the Chamber MARES available to each Fe onom 


Discussion Group a kit of working tools: 
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Workbook 





Tape Recordings 


Workbook — The first working tool is an “Economic Discussion Group 



























Workbook” which shows prec isely the steps to take in organizing a suc 
cessful Study Group. 


nm 


Leader’s Guide —‘The second working tool is a “Discussion Leader's 
Guide” which shows how to keep the class sessions moving along, and 


how to keep them interesting, lively and constructive. 


3. Streamlined Textbook — The third working tool is a streamlined Eco- 
nomics Primer entitled “The American Competitive Enterprise Econ- 
omy.” This Primer was prepared by the Chamber's Economic Research 
Department. For convenience it is published, not in a single volume but 
as a set of 17 compact, readable pamphlets, each of which deals with the 


basic principles of one important aspect of our free market economy. 


4. Tape Recordings—‘The fourth working tool is a series of 17 tape 
recordings which are called “Eco-Topics” —and which tie in with the 
17 chapters of the Economics Primer. In the first part of each recording, 
two people, each with his‘own views about free enterprise, engage in a 
spirited conversation. In the second part of the recording, an expert 
analyzes the divergent Views, and suggests ways in which MISCOnCep- 


tions about the American system can be corrected, 






THIS plan for training spokesmen for business works. It is taking hold 
all over the country. Those who have participated are enthusiastic about the 
good they have got out of their Economic Group — for themselves, their organi- 
zation and their community. 

Why not set up an Economic Discussion Group in your community? We 
are ready to help you do so. For full information, write: 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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How to save 
$ 5,500,000,000 


Here’s what you should know 
about inefficient government operations 


revealed by the Hoover 


CITIZEN action on eight simple 
policies can save the country $5 
500,000,000 through more efficient 
and less expensive government, a 
balanced budget and lower taxes 

These improvements would follow 
administrative and congressional! 
action putting the recommendations 
of the second Hoover Commission 
into effect. 

Chief obstacles to adoption are 
three: 
> Public apathy: ‘““Things will take 
care of themselves just as they al 
ways do,” 
> A sense of futility: ““The opposi 
tion is too strong and the people are 
too lethargic to fight.” 


or 


HOOVER 
COMMISSION 
REPORTS SHOW 
fe ae oF 


NOMAD 
management mM 


Defense Dept. 


88 





Commission 


> Demagoguery: “Bureaucrats and 
special beneficiaries of government 
services will fight to keep what they 
have.’ 

The sheer volume of the report is, 
perhaps, an obstacle in itself. It is 
monumental and covers a wide range 
of subjects. Fortunately, these sub 
jects are basically only eight. A 
voter who understands these eight is 
prepared to take his part in discus 
sions of the report and in working to 
put its recommendations into effect 
Before doing this he will want to be 
assured that the report is objective, 
and prepared by qualified people 

The Hoover Commission spent 
two years studying the operations of 


pwmiore ell 
/ 
Go LLL 


}} (it}f i} 


more efficiency 
in administration 


of fore ign au 
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the federal government. It was as- 
sisted by 200 business and profes- 
sional men, all experts in their 
particular lines 

The first Hoover Commission in 
1948 and 1949 concentrated its ef- 
forts on proposals for improving the 
ways the government did its job. It 
did not go into the matter of what 
government should be doing 

The second Hoover Commission 
took a critical look at a great many 
government functions and activities. 
It examined them to see whether 
there were activities in which the 
government should not be engaged 

things which it should not be 
doing at all. It found various activ- 
ities in this category. It found others 
which should continue on a smaller 
scale. In some cases—-such as its re- 
port on “Research and Develop- 
ment’’—-it recommended expansion 
of government activities. 

All told, the Commission submit- 
ted 18 reports dealing with specific 
government operations 

These reports dealt with a broad 
range of activities, all the way from 
lending agencies or public power 
activities to such general problems 
as “Business Organization in the 
Department of Defense,” or the gov- 
ernment’s “Budget and Accounting 
System.”’ These reports contain 314 
specific recommendations. Of these: 

141 can be put into effect by ad- 
ministrative action—simply by de 
cision of the agency heads, or the 
President, or both. 

122 will require specific legislation. 


revised medical 
care program 


for veterans 


> ; 
reduce waste 
iyi wate rOSOUTCE 


and pou i, 
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51 require action by bcth Con- 
ind the administration. 
Already, 230 bills have been in- 
troduced. Because of duplications, 
they deal with only 130 recommen- 
dations 
No bills have been introduced as 


gress 


yet for the other 43 recommenda 
tions which require legislative action. 

With the first Commission the 
legislative job was comparatively 
simple. Bills for Commission recom 


mendations were referred to only 
two congressional committees 

Nine Senate committees and 11 
House committees will deal with 
legislation growing out of recom 
mendations made by the second 
COMMISSION 

Following 300 or more bills cover- 
ing 173 recommendations through 
20 congressional committees seems, 
at first glance, to be a formidable 
undertaking 

However, all the Commission re- 
commendations can be boiled down 
into eight major areas—eight ways 
the federal government can save 
your money 

The first of these is better business 
management in the Department of 
Defense. Four Hoover Commission 
reports deal with this subject. They 
involve handling and disposal of sur 
plus government property, proper 
procurement of federal food and 
clothing, more effective utilization 
of depots and other warehouse and 
storage and better manage- 
ment of the business operations of 
the Department of Defense, particu- 
larly procurement—with a view to 
establishing more realistic require 
ments and more efficient ways of get- 
ting common use items needed by 
our Armed Services. Commission ex- 
perts estimated a gross saving of $3, 
000,000,000 from adoption of these 
recommendations 

The second area is better federal 
fiscal management. Here the Com- 
mission proposed that the govern 
ment adopt accrual accounting which 
private business has used so success- 
fully for many years; that it aban- 
don the system of carryovers of 
appropriations from one year to the 
next, and that it turn to performance 
budgeting as a better way of finding 
out how to plan operations and 
budget costs. The Commission esti- 
mated a $4,000,000,000 saving here. 

These, incidentally, are gross sav- 
ings estimated for each of the differ- 
ent groups of recommendations. 
There is considerable overlapping. 
Mr. Hoover figured that with dupli- 
cations eliminated, the total net sav- 
ing would be about $5,500,000,000 a 
year if all the recommendations were 
adopted 

The third 
government 


space, 


item is more efficient 
management. 


service 


NATION 


Here the Commission estimated that 
$522,000,000 in savings would result 
from improvements in the govern 
ment’s personnel administration pol 
icies; from a management program 
which would eliminate useless paper 
work, and from better and more co 
ordinated and efficient management 
of the government's real property 
holdings. 

The fourth way is to get govern 
ment out of business——that is, to 
get it to stop activities of a commer 
cial and industrial nature which 
compete with private enterprise 
The reports on lending agencies, on 
transportation and on business en 
terprises call for a program in this 
field which would save from $500, 
000,000 to $600,000 000 

The fifth group of recommenda 
tions called for more efficiency in 
administration of foreign aid. The 
Commission’s report on Overseas 
Economic Operations would achieve 
a saving of $360,000,000 through 
more careful appraisal of foreign 
economic assistance programs, re 
organization of their administration 
and better integration of the foreign 
aid programs with the work of other 
government agencies 

Sixth, the commission estimated 
savings of $290,000,000 in Federal 
Medical Services. This report calls, 
among other things, for revision of 
the program of medical care for vet 
erans who cannot afford to pay the 
cost. This is one of the more con 
troversial Commission reports. The 
Commission believes that some vet 
erans’ hospitals are surplus, and that 
further study should be made to see 
which ones should be closed. 

The seventh group of proposals 
would reduce waste in programs for 
water resources and power 

This is another controversial re 
port, because it would cut back 
federal steam power undertakings as 
adjuncts to water power projects, 
and because it proposes that various 
navigation and irrigation projects 
should have full economic justifica- 
tion before they are undertaken 

The Commission did not estimate 
total dollar savings for this program, 
but obviously large sums would be 
saved. 

The eighth area is more efficient 
handling of special services. Here 
again the Commission did not com- 
pute total savings; this time because 
it was mainly concerned with better 
public service than with economy. 
It proposed considerable reorgani- 
zation of the government's activities 

in foreign intelligence. It recom 
mended a thorough revision of the 
activities for research and develop- 
ment being handled by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and an expansion 
of basic research operations END 
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PROFITABLE Investment? 
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only proven small investors myu- 
tual ownership real estate plan YIELD 
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Planning, Inc,, Dept, IBH-G, at 2 West 13th 
Street, New York 11, N. Y., for 
trial copy. 
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SECRETARY DULLES 


continued from page 27 


policies must be sustained. If ever 
we relax, then the danger of war will 
quickly reappear, and Soviet tactics 
probably revert to those of brutal, 
direct action. 

For the time being, it seems that 
Soviet leaders will seek to pursue 
their ambitions by means other than 
the use or threat of open force 

Apparently, their present design is 
systematically to exploit situations 
where free world countries seem 
divided by historic disputes. There 
are, for example, the controversy be 
tween Israel and the Arab states; 


the controversy between India and 
Portugal with reference to Portugese 
areas in South Asia; the controversy 
between India and Pakistan with 
Kashmir 


elerence to and the con 





troversy between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan with reference to Pushtuni- 
stan 

In such situations, the Soviet rul- 
ers seem to be adopting the policy 
of stirring up these controversies by 
inciting hatred and by offering to 
help one side against the other either 
with arms, economic aid or political 
support 

Apparently, the Soviet rulers hope 
in this way to stimulate free world 
nations to a conflict from which the 
Soviet Union could hope to profit. 

To be a merchant of international 
hatred is, perhaps, one degree less 
bad than to be a merchant of death. 

I do not believe that these tactics 
will prevail. The will and resource- 
fulness of free men that have frus- 
trated the former Soviet communist 
tactics are capable of frustrating this 
new effort. The political leaders of 
the countries of the Middle East and 
South Asia are men of experience. 
Most of them have won notable 
political successes for their own 
countries 

They know that their countries 
have long been targets of Soviet pol- 
icy. Lenin and Stalin have openly 
taught that nationalism is to be ex 


NATION’S 


ploited as the means whereby what 
the Soviets call the colonial and de- 
pendent peoples may be ultimate- 
ly amalgamated into the Soviet bloc. 
Also, most of the peoples concerned, 
while they are human and subject 
to emotions, have a religious faith 
which emphasizes the supremacy of 
love over hate. 


The United States is well 
equipped to help to meet the present 
Soviet tactics, wherever that help is 
acceptable, Our nation has histori 
cally been dedicated to independ 
ence for al! nations and to liberty for 
all men. That concept, embedded in 
our Declaration of Independence, is 
one which the American people have 
been carrying around the world since 
our nation was founded. Today we 
have operating programs for techni- 
cal assistance, economic aid and cul 
tural exchange with many nations, 
including most of those now being 
subjected to the strains of the new 
Soviet tactics. The total of what we 
are doing and planning in these 
fields far exceeds any known plans 
of the Soviet Union or any plans 
which seem likely in view of the fact 
that the people of the Soviet Union 
and of the satellite countries are al- 
ready being forced to live on a low 
standard. 

Also, all that we do is designed 
to promote conciliation, and not 
hatred, as between men. 

We can face 1956 with confidence 
in the resourcefulness and vigor of 
our nation in partnership with that 
of others. During 1955 we and our 
free world allies finally brought the 
Soviet rulers to recognize that their 
tactics of open force and intimida- 
tion were nonproductive. Now they 
have shifted to new tactics, which 
though no less evil are less violent. 
Equally, in the years ahead, we can 
cause the Soviet Union to abandon 
the evil aspects of the new tactics 
which they seem now to be trying 
out. 

In the meantime, we push for- 
ward, not merely responding to 
Soviet maneuvers, but moved by an 
affirmative purpose to show, by con- 
duct and example, the rich fruits 
which freedom can produce. In 1955, 
for example, the Eisenhower Atoms 
for Peace Plan began to get into 
operation and in 1956 it will fruit- 
fully unfold. 

It will be our unfailing hope and 
our constant effort through our bi- 
partisan foreign policy to help to 
make freedom more secure and more 
productive, wherever freedom now 
exists; and to make that freedom a 
force for the peaceful liberation of 
those people to whom freedom is yet 
denied. END 
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>fewer strikes in. 


prospect for ’56 


CHANCES of big strikes in basic 
industries upsetting good business 
prospects are less this year because: 
>» Fewer key labor contracts come 
up for negotiation in 1956. 

> Union leaders will devote more 
time to political activity and will 
want to avoid strikes which might 
generate unfavorable public reaction 
at the polls 

> With business good, more busi- 
nesses will go further to avoid 
serious interruption of production 
which would kill sales and profit 
opportunities. 

The accelerated trend toward 
long-term labor contracts has 
pushed more contract terminations 
into next year and later 

Put off until next year, for in- 
stance, are important contract ne- 
gotiations in can manufacturing, 
rubber, men’s clothing, East Coast 
maritime shipping, and New York 
construction. 

Running until 1958 are major 
contracts in automobile, farm equip- 
ment, flat glass, atomic energy, 
trucking and the dressmaking indus- 
tries 

Agreements in the 
suit and skirt 
until 1959 

General 


ladies’ cloak, 
industry continue 


Electric’s key labor 
agreements are buttoned up until 
1960 

Two-thirds of labor contracts sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics run for two years or more 
This compares with 60 per cent in 
1953. In 1950, less than half the 


® labor contracts 
ee ‘un for two 
_@@ years or more 


contracts were for more than a year 

This does not mean that wages 
will not rise during the longer 
contract period. Many of the agree 
ments, like those of automobile 
companies and General Electric, 
provide for automatic annual in 
creases——two and a half per cent in 
automobiles, three per cent in Gen- 
eral Electric. Some have cost-of- 
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living adjustments. Others have sim 
ply a wage reopening, with the 
amount of adjustment to be deter 
mined by negotiation. So the wage 
trend will still be upward. 

The threat of strikes still remains, 
however, in other industries having 
important contract negotiations this 
year, notably basic steel. The two 
year steel agreements expire June 
30. The CIO steel workers will seek 
a 52-week supplemental unemploy- 
ment pay plan, such as they won 
from the can companies last sum 
mer; a general wage increase; pre- 
mium pay for week-end work, and 


a full union shop. 


> but watch 
important steel 
negotiations 


West Coast aircraft, shipbuilding 
and dock workers wili talk con- 
tracts this year, as will workers in 
nonferrous metals, oil refining, 
meat packing and on East Coast 
docks 

Labor agreements on the railroads 
are open end, but, with increases 
recently granted to operating em 
ployes and recommended by a gov 
ernment board for nonoperating 
personnel no bargaining crisis seems 
likely. 

It is unlikely, too, that major coal 
mining contracts will be reopened 
in the fall, as last fall’s new contract 
permits. The miners got a 15-cent 
increase in September and will get 
another ten cents in April. These 
were the first increases for the min 
ers in three years 

Strike idleness this year may or 
may not be as low as 1954, which 
set a new postwar low. But it should 
be less than last year, which was 
still a comparatively good year from 
a strike standpoint. During 1954, 
1,530,000 strikers were idle 22,600, 
000 days as a result of 3,468 strikes 
involving six or more workers for 
at least one workshift. Toward the 
end of last year the strike incidence 
was running slightly higher than 
1954, but still lower than most other 
postwar years. END 
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BARTON F-Zead PENCIL 


New sales tool* 
keeps your name in 
front of prospects 


If building sales is your job, the 
Barton Flo-Lead Pencil will hel 
you. As a permanent business 
card, a door opener, a reminder 

it keeps selling for you alter 
you ve gone bouilels good will, uets 


you “inside” faster on future calls 


The Barton Flo-Lead Pencil 
with amazing fluid lead was 
created for advertising use only 
Point never bre iks, stays sharp 
ened, Exclusive Tip Guard pro 
tects shirt pocket, Four square 
inches of copy space for name, 
trade-mark or sales story. Choice 
of 13 colors, Priced in quantity 
under $1. Call your Shaw-Barton 
representative tor details or write 


lhe pt N.16 


*Not ovailable at retail 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Advertising 


GENERAL OFFICES ANDO PLANT, COSHOCTON, OnIO 
SALES OFFICES iM PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Come to La Province de Québec for 
your ski vacation. You will enjpy the 
bright sun, sparkling white sndy, 
clear dry atmosphere, the winter ' 

wonderland that is La Province de 
Québec 
in French-Canada with truly 


and you will be wekomed 


old-time hospitality 


For your copy of tree booklet 
SK) In QUEBEC writeto 
Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Québec City, 
Cenada, or 48 Rockeleller Plaza, 


New York 270,NLY 
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“TAKE” 
the washroom test 


Recently, a large Philadelphia baking 
company® made a one-week, one-floor 
test of Mosinee Turn-Towls against 
two competing brands, Here are the 
results: 


Cost of Towel No. | $12.30 
Cost of Towel No. 2. $ 8.03 
Cost of Turn-Towl $ 5.70 


In terms of both cost and quality, re- 
sults were so conclusive in favor of 
Turn-Towls that this company installed 
them throughout the plant 

"Name on request 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1102 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


HUNDREDS OF NEW 


PROFIT SOURCES 


‘gy = ul today in 


aat Neu 1956 


freasury of 


: “NEW PRODUCTS and 
iene | NEW SALES IDEAS” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 9%6-page handbook lists and 
describes 733 new money-making 
lines by 5800 manufacturers Yours 
to use, sell, produce or compete 
with. Get your copy now—then fol 
low the dally “New Products’ col 
umn in The Journal of Commerce 
Your copy sent free with trial sub 
acription of J-of-C — 80 issues for 
only $6.87, @ saving of $4.97 Mail 
coupon now-—keep track of new 
profit sources, 


2 a Oh END OE GE oe Se OS GS 


The Journal of Commerce 
82 Varick $., New York 13, N. Y. 


fend me the J. of C. for the next 
issues plus my copy of brand new 190° 
edition of ‘New Products and New Sales 
ideas.’ Remittances for $5.47 is enclosed 


Nan 
Company 
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Rehabilitation 
boosts earnings 
580 per cent 


> U. S. needs 15,000 atomic engineers by '65 
» Simplified letter saves ten per cent 
» Survey shows Democrats are younger 


Rehabilitated pay $10,600,000 tax 
“ n,//| Rehabilitation of 70, 
b ( 000 disabled persons 
in 1956 will boost 

A their earnings 580 per 
cent. That will mean 
an extra $110,000,000 


9 
for them in only one year. 
Miss Mary E. Switzer, director 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabili 
tation in Washington, estimates 80, 


QOO persons will be 
during 1957. 

The ultimate goal urged by Presi 
dent Eisenhower is for the program 
to return 200,000 persons a year to 
useful productivity. That is approx 
imately the number who are dis 
abled each year by accidents and 
illne : 

The 70,000 to be rehabilitated 
this year will pay an estimated $10 
600,000 in federal taxes, as well as 
an uncalculated sum to state and 
local governments 

A new staff study by a congres 
sional subcommittee on low-income 
families reveals the type of work re 
habilitated persons go into: 


rehabilitated 


28 per cent become skilled or 
semiskilled workers 
20 per cent go into clerical or 


sales occupations 

16 per 
seTViCces 

11 pet cent 
family workers 

Ten per cent go into profession 
al, semiprofessional, or managerial 
fields 

Nine per cent become agricultural 
or kindred workers 

Six per cent 
workers 

About 13 per cent of the persons 
rehabilitated are self-employed 

Total income for this year’s 70, 
000 persons was $19,000,000 at the 
start of rehabilitation. Their earning 


cent become workers in 


are homemakers and 


become unskilled 
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power is expected to 
$129,000,000 

Before rehabilitation, three 
fourths were unemployed, and 20 
per cent of the unemployed were 
on public assistance rolls 

About $500,000,000 is currently 
being spent through state-federal 
public assistance programs. About 
1,000,000 disabled persons or de 
pendent children are involved. 


increase to 


Mock reactor helps nuclear training 
Some 250 nuclear en 
gineers will complete 
their training this 
year. Next year . the 
figure may double 
but atomic experts 
forecast a minimum need of 15,000 
such engineers by 1965. And that 
means a huge gap must be filled 
One stumbling block in the way of 
training nuclear scientists and engi 
neers has been a declining interest in 
mathematics and physics both in the 
nation’s high schools and colleges 
Now, partly to pep up interest 
generally and partly to provide an 
inexpensive nuclear reactor for train- 
ing purposes, Leeds and Northrup, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, has come up 
with a little brother to the big reac 
tors. It’s called the Nuclear Reactor 
Simulator Assembly and costs any 
where from $11,000 to $17,000, de 
pending on the uses it is to be put to 
Leeds and Northrup officials, who 
have demonstrated the junior reactor 
privately in Philadelphia and at ex 
hibits elsewhere, are confident that 
colleges and universities——and, even 
tually, some high schools—-will find 
the reactors of great value in intro 
ducing the beginning nuclear stu- 
dent to the complexities of atomic 
power 
The baby reactor is controlled by 
the same type of mechanisms which 
operate the real reactors, and the 
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core and control rods respond in ex- 
actly the sarne fashion 

Two main differences distinguish 
the baby from its big brothers: It’s 
cheaper by far; and, if an eager stu- 
dent makes a mistake he will not 
suffer the dangers of radiation. 


Simplified letter saves money 
An increasing number 
of firms are adopting 
the so-called simpli- 
fied letter in an effort 
to reduce the surpris- 
ingly high cost of writ- 
ing business letters 

Groups which have studied the 
problem report that the average let- 
ter costs from $1 to $1.25 to produce 
and handle 

Reflected in this cost are the ma- 
terials used in writing the letter, the 
time and labor consumed in writing 
it, and such fringe factors as the cost 
of the electricity used to light the 
office and power the dictation equip 
ment and typewrite: 

Proponents say the simplified let- 
ter represents a substantial savings 
over the conventional letter—as 
much as ten cents per letter. 

The simplified letter requires few 

er keystrokes because of the way it 
is set up. Use of a window envelope 
aves writing the firm and address 
a second time. Salutations and com- 
plimentary closes--such as “Dear 
Sir” and “Very truly yours”—are 
eliminated. {For a sample letter, 
write editorial department, NATION’S 
Business, 1615 H St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.] Date, address and all 
other elements of the letter start from 
a flush left position, removing the 
need for indentations. The name of 
the sender’s firm is not typed under 
his signature, since it already ap- 
pears in the letterhead 

The National Office Management 
Association says that its list of com- 
mercial and industrial users of the 
simplified letter already exceeds 350. 


Democrats are younger 

An age survey of Con- 
gress shows that in 
both the House and 
the Senate the average 
age of the Republi 
cans is greater than 
that of the Democratic members 
The five-year age bracket with the 
largest proportion of Republican 
senator is 55-59. For the Demo- 
crats it is 50-54. 

The Democrats can claim the old- 
est and youngest senators (Russell 
B. Long of Louisiana is 36; T. H. 
Green of Rhode Island is 87). 

The two oldest members of the 
House are Democrat Brent Spence of 
Kentucky and Clare E. Hoffman, 
Michigan Republican, both 80. 


Lia! 
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"I've got my hands full!" 


WHO COULD DENY IT? Few people in town were busier 
than Bill Beecher, corporation executive and member 

of a score of business, civic and social groups. The 
chamber needed his talents but he was having none of it 
Like he said...“ belong to too many organizations now!” 


IT WAS AN OLD STORY. Big Bill hadn't learned to say 
“no” early enough. Now he was up to his coat-tails 

in club memberships and about to pass up one of the 
most important opportunities in his business life. I did 
him a real favor when I asked what these groups 

were doing to benefit the community. 


ee. 
~ \ 
. 


aa 
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THAT STOPPED HIM COLD and gave me a 
chance to point out the chamber’s unique 
function. “Sure,” 1 told him, “they're nice to 
belong to. But you can join a thousand 
organizations and there's still only one chamber 
in your town ...and you should be active in it 
as long as you do business here.” 


THIS WAS JUST A STARTER. When Big Bill got 

interested, like any good executive he wanted all the facts. 

So I gave him specifics on what the chamber did to 
attract new industries, improve business conditions . 

ali te things to make his town a better place 

to live and work in 


LET’S FACE IT! Bill Beecher did, and he couldn't think 
of another organization working harder to promote 
growth and prosperity in his community. So if you can’t 
find time for another activity, just remember how ti “ill 
felt when he told me “There's always room for oi 
more.” Make it your chamber, won't you? 


Speaking for 
your chamber of commerce 
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PAINT BEATS 
1000° HEAT. & & 
THERMALITE?: 


New, high-heat aluminum paint 
for industrial use—THERMA- 
LITE—fuses to metal surfaces, 
protects against 1000" heat 
without flaking. Used on boiler 
fronts, ducts, stacks, manifolds, 
it resists rust, corrosion, 
weather, chemical fumes. 


Your business letterhead re- 
quest brings your copy of 


“Thermalite” booklet, listing 
many industrial uses, Write 
today! 


PAINT CO. 


1134-1204 W. 70th 


TROPICAL 22ii::"" 


Established 1383 + Subsidiary of Parker Rust Proof Co. 





industrial Heating at its best 


THERMOBLOC "7 


DIRECT HEATER 





give you warm, 
gently circulating 

air where you want it... 
whenever 

you need it. 


EASY INSTALLATION 

FULLY AUTOMATIC 

LOW INITIAL COST 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 


Known and used in practically every 
country in the world, THERMOBLOCS 
have an enviable record of dependability 
Your plant can enjoy this ideal heating 
unit that can be installed in a matter of 
hours. No ducts required for open areas 
Nine sizes from 100,000 btu to 2,250,000 
btu output make possible combinations 
for any capacity requirement, 


-~—-—--THERMOBLOC.--— ~~ 


Division of 


| 

| PRAT-DANIEL 
CORPORATION 

| 1.12 Meadow St. * South Norwalk, Conn. 
| Please send me Bulletin GC.4.55 

| Name 





Company pee a 
Address 


Socunentaus que aspen arm axe axe ox 
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How much time 


do your salesmen 


DRIVING 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here ore some examples 


hen a salesman travels to see a customer who's not in 


too busy to be seen 


Baltimore to Philadeiphic 55¢ 
that’s “blind driving.” 


Cleveland to Pittsburgh 60¢ 


lt s part of the hard-cash cost of selling. And it's too Dalles to $1. Levis $1.35 


a part to have a place in today’s competitive market Atlente te New Vork $1.50 


Los Angeles to Washington, 0. C $2.50 
That's why so 


many sales managers have made it a prac These are the daytime Stetion-to-Stetion rates 
for their salesmen to telephone ahead for appointments for the first three minutes 


They do not include 
the 10% federal! excise tax 


ine « 2 exe e > : y ; . ‘ > 
e sales executive proved that appointments made by Cala BY NUMBER. IT'S TWICE AS FAST 
phone saved his company $5000 a year. Another, with 











uch larger firm, reported that appointment calls gave his 
es force 12% more selling time, worth $400,000 a year 
ss sales 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
We can show vou how vour company can use the tele 

most profit ibly in many ways. Just call your Bell 
hone Business Ofhice 


A representative will visit you 











We must protect 
competition —— 





not competitors 


COMPETITION holds a high place in every list of 
reasons for this country’s economic greatness. From 
the beginning we have tried to maintain conditions 
which permitted every man with an idea to try it out, 
profit if it succeeded and nurse his wounds if it failed 
When certain men, profiting by the opportunities these 
conditions provided, attempted to deny an equal 
chance to others, Congress quickly passed a law to 
restrain them. 

That was the Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890. Its 
purpose was to limit the power of a few big trusts. The 
Clayton Act which followed it in 1914 was intended 
to close loopholes which had hindered enforcement 
of the Sherman Act. 

Both these acts were aimed at actions rather than 
at size but, because only big companies or combina 
tions were capable of the actions the laws prohibited, 
enforcement agencies gradually arrived at the philoso 
phy that bigness was bad, per se 

Here lies at least a partial explanation for govern 
mental fumbling with mergers, monopolies and related 


business problems today. Since 1890 the surrey with 
the fringe on top has become the four-door hardtop 
Tools have changed and the Corliss steam engine 
which drove the machinery of 1890 has become an 
electric motor driven from a central power plant 
Methods of advertising goods, distributing them, even 
of paying for them, are different than they were in 
1890 or in 1914 

Today’s firms can turn out a million products, ad 
vertise them nationally, distribute them overnight and 
sell them quickly to consumers who buy on credit. To 
them we apply a philosophy based on a law drawn up 
for an economy of small firms turning out a few prod 
ucts for local consumption 

The result is confusion for those who try to enforce 
the law and those who try to operate under it. The 
enforcers anchor their opinions to the view that big 
ness is bad. But, because many companies today are 
bigger than any was in 1890, the question soon be 
comes “What is too big?” So they turn to monopoly 
In 1890 a company which controlled a local market 
quite likely was a monopoly. Today a company may 
lead in sales in the Middle Western market but be 
fighting for its life because its product doesn’t catch 
on in the South, New England or the West Coast 

Efforts to use prices or patents or license arrange 
ments as measurements of evil-doing become equally 
confused. 

Obviously economic advancement cannot be built 
on such indecision. If business is to grow with the 
population, the rising income, the higher standard of 
living, it needs to know that it can do this legally 
Officials need to know what they are trying to enforce 
so that they can concentrate their talents on real vio 
lators. This suggests a new antitrust law which would 
recognize the realities of the business world and of 
practical business operations 

In a growing and changing economy, drafting such 
a law will not be easy. The task will be simplified if 
those who undertake it keep one objective firmly in 
mind: 

We are trying to preserve competition—not com- 
petitors 
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“Here’s how I stayed in business 
after a very bad fire!” 


says Mr. Henry C. Pahlo 


ifter the firemen brought the In additior 
knew that my stock was badly 
would have to bye cl cil 


teers pil this stock out in the 


to advan ny wu fund t 
nt operating expense , Hardware Mutua 
everything Wt had con 


tr our; POLICle FIR O34 t 
rt in knowing that its value 34 that paid the expense 


urance policy I have car 

th Hardware Mutual 
weeks and months of work 
pen my store. | would los 


j 
Tyursire ..as well a 


7 per m1, ine uciing thre 
Nnadn t occurred 
| urge all 


14] bu 1rive 


iv at 


| ] j 
MNS Policy would cove! an ddequale plan of tnsurani 
rmal operations could by bul l¢ Of the many personal service 
e that was a great relhet Vu policy back of rhe p 


Earnings are your business. 


Earnings insurance protection 
will keep your business alive 


Find out how little it costs 


j 


Hurdware Mutuals N16 
nee for your AUTOMOBILE HOME BUSINESS . a . 


200 Strongs Avenue, Stevens Point, Wis 


Hardware Mutuals, |” | | 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





me... 
the IBM Electric 
can't answer the 
but... 
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..it will do more than any other typewriter to make a 
secretary's life easier...a boss’s business more profitable! 


Saves energy! Eli I t , he | ets done so fast. secre 


e time for other work 


Saves money! An IBM Electric makes 
t pe / t idle more business with 
Saves time! e IBM | ut added retarial expense pays for 
tself fast! K vember, IBM is the favor 
te electr t fur. vet it costs no more 


thie ectri Call IBM today! 


ELECTRIC —OUTSELL ALL OTHER 
TYPEWRITERS | EvECTR/ICS COMBINED / 





